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THE  COURSE  OF  THE  SOUTH  TO  SECESSION 
By  Ulrich  Bonnell  Phillips 
V 

An  Answer  of  Race 

In  all  pro-slavery  discussion  in  the  nineteenth  century 
San  Domingo  was  a  name  to  conjure  with  because  of 
what  had  there  befallen  in  consequence  of  liberti,  egalite, 
fratemiti.' 

This  had  been  the  greatest  of  the  French  possessions 
in  the  tropics.  Its  200,000  slaves  in  1789  were  an  index 
of  its  prosperity  and  an  embodiment  of  its  wealth. 
Some  of  their  owners  dwelt  at  Paris;  most  of  them 
were  among  the  30,000  white  inhabitants  of  the  colony ; 
but  a  good  many,  mostly  mulattoes,  were  among  the 
25,000  free  people  of  color.  Conditions  had  been  fairly 
placid  so  long  as  control  was  firm;  but  the  human 
materials  were  known  to  be  as  inflammable  as  a  ripe 
sugar-cane  field.  No  sooner  did  revolutionary  stirrings 
occur  in  France  than  planters  began  to  give  warning 
that  if  doctrines  of  inherent  liberty  were  spread  in 
the  plantation  colonies  internecine  war  was  inevitable 
and  utter  destruction  probable.  At  Paris,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  society  of  les  Amis  des  Noirs,  inspired  by 
Thomas  Clarkson’s  gospel  from  across  the  Channel, 
had  committed  Mirabeau,  Robespierre  and  many  others 
to  the  purpose  of  extending  to  Negroes  the  full 
schedule  of  human  rights.  Their  blythe  plan  was  in 

1.  The  French  colony  comprised  the  western  third  of  the  island.  T.  Lothrop 
Stoddard.  Frmiek  BevoltUicn  ta  San  Domingo  (Boston.  1914)  gives  a  full 
narrative  of  the  disorders  which  are  here  sketched. 
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clear  harmony  with  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  and  with  the  programme  of  the  Jacobins  con¬ 
cerning  the  world  at  large. 

When  in  the  face  of  proceedings  at  Paris  the  whites 
in  San  Domingo  tried  to  maintain  order  as  of  old,  the 
mulattoes  and  the  blacks,  rising  in  separate  rebellions 
with  diverse  objectives,  drove  all  surviving  whites  into 
seaport  refuges.  Pleas  to  the  motherland  for  succor 
brought  Jacobin  commissioners,  who,  disagreeing 
among  themselves,  made  confusion  still  worse  con¬ 
founded.  By  1793  white  authority  was  totally  destroy¬ 
ed,  and  in  two  years  more  the  mulattoes  were  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  blacks  under  Toussaint  Louverture. 

In  France  excess  now  produced  reaction,  but  in  San 
Domingo  terror  was  unending.  Spain  and  Great 
Britain,  at  war  with  France,  tried  to  conquer  the  re¬ 
volted  colony  for  themselves,  but  were  thwarted  by 
Toussaint  and  yellow  fever. 

In  1801  Toussaint  proclaimed  an  independent  re¬ 
public  of  Haiti  with  himself  as  dictatorial  president. 
An  intermission  in  European  war  now  permitted  Bona¬ 
parte  to  send  an  army  of  conquest  which  restored  a 
semblance  of  control  only  to  be  decimated  by  fever  and 
to  surrender  to  British  blockaders  upon  the  resumption 
of  international  hostilities.  Toussaint,  seized  in  bad 
faith,  died  in  an  Alpine  dungeon.  His  black  lieutenant 
Dessalines  proclaimed  himself  emperor  as  Jean 
Jacques  I,  and  exterminated  or  expelled  the  remnants 
of  both  whites  and  mulattoes  before  he  was  assassin¬ 
ated  in  1806. 

The  powers  of  Europe  now  sought  no  more  to  sub¬ 
jugate  these  blacks.  Republican  forms  were  more  or 
less  maintained  until  the  middle  of  the  century  when 
Soulouque,  as  Faustin  I,  established  for  a  decade 
another  fantastic  monarchy.  Whether  under  the  style 
of  republic  or  empire,  barbarous  irresponsibility  was 
constant  and  revolution  recurrent. 
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In  the  Southern  United  States  the  sardonic  reports 
of  current  Haitian  travesties  did  not  weaken  the  grim 
recollection  of  the  San  Domingan  cataclysm  as  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  black  and  mulatto  revolt  against  white  rule. 
Citizens  accepted  it  as  permanent,  irrefragible  proof 
that  whites  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  black  masses  must 
maintain  a  complete  control  or  be  destroyed.  In  times 
of  peaceful  routine  the  hand  of  iron  might  properly 
wear  a  velvet  glove;  but  all  disturbing  propaganda 
must  be  prevented,  and  any  conspiracy  crushed  in  im¬ 
pressively  drastic  manner. 

***** 

Slave  revolts  and  plots  were  very  seldom  in  the 
United  States ;  and  prior  to  the  Missouri  wrangle  there 
was  little  Southern  fear  of  external  interference.  But 
angry  debates  and  the  voting  of  most  of  the  Northern 
congressmen  in  a  solid  bloc  now  made  guardians  of  the 
South  specially  alert  against  menaces  from  without 
and  within.  The  next  major  episode  was  by  chance 
the  revelation  of  a  Negro  plot  in  Charleston  in  the 
summer  of  1822. 

This  was  formidable  in  strength  and  specific  in  plan 
for  a  midnight  siezure  of  the  guard-house  and  arsenal 
and  a  sweeping  of  town  and  country  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  leader  was  Denmark  Vesey,  a  talented 
native  of  Africa  who  had  bought  his  freedom  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  lottery  prize.  Among  his  diverse  lieu¬ 
tenants  Monday  Cell,  a  literate  slave  harness-maker, 
professed  to  be  in  correspondence  with  auxiliaries  in 
Haiti  and  Africa;  and  Gullah  Jack,  with  Angola  con¬ 
juring  art,  stood  ready  to  make  all  participants  in¬ 
vulnerable. 

A  special  court,  which  published  its  full  proceed¬ 
ings,*  tried  these  and  more  than  a  hundred  others, 
condemned  thirty-five  to  death,  ordered  the  deportation 

2.  An  OHieial  Report  of  the  Triale  of  Sundry  Negroes  Charged  with  an  At- 
tempt  to  Raise  an  Insurrection  in  tAr  State  of  South  Carolina  (Chorleoton. 
1822). 
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of  about  as  many  more,  and  acquitted  the  rest.  This 
work  of  detection  and  repression  was  completed  with¬ 
in  three  months;  but  a  fear  of  recurrence  and  a  zeal 
for  prevention  persisted.  A  memorial  from  the  city 
to  the  state  asked  for  a  stiffening  of  police  restraints 
and  an  expulsion  of  the  free  persons  of  color.*  An 
association  was  launched,  with  Robert  J.  Turnbull  as 
its  secretary,  to  supplement  public  with  private  vigil¬ 
ance;^  and  sundry  citizens  put  their  individual  views 
into  print. 

Thomas  Pinckney,  veteran  of  the  Revolution, 
thought  that  the  preponderance  of  Negroes  in  the  city’s 
population  ought  to  be  cured  by  driving  most  of  the 
slaves  to  the  plantations  and  encouraging  immigrant 
whites  to  replace  them.*  Another  pamphleteer  ex¬ 
claimed  on  his  eighty-sixth  page:  “Let  it  never  be 
forgotten  that  our  Negroes  are  truly  the  Jacobins  of 
the  country ;  that  they  are  the  anarchists  and  the  domestic 
enemy,  the  common  enemy  of  civilized  society,  and  the 
barbarians  who  would  if  they  could  become  the  destroy¬ 
ers  of  our  race."  He  thought  the  free  blacks  ought  to 
be  expelled  but  the  free  mulattoes  retained,  for  he 
said  that  many  of  these  mulattoes  were  slaveholders 
themselves  and  watchful  of  slaveholding  interests. 
Ranging  farther  afield,  he  discoursed  upon  malignant 
Northern  hostility  to  slavery,  and  upon  the  Missouri 
debate  in  Congress  as  proving  a  Northern  will  to 
dominate  and  a  need  of  the  South  to  take  a  stand  which 
would  assure  “beyond  the  possibility  of  all  future 
cavilling,  the  full  and  uncontrolled  enjoyment  of  our 
rights.’’  He  deprecated  in  particular  the  spreading  of 

3.  Memorial  of  the  Citizene  of  Charleston  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  (Charleston.  1822), 

4.  Rules  of  the  South-Carolina  Association,  adopted  tn  the  City  of  Charieston, 
on  the  Fourth  Thursday  tn  July,  being  the  tsth  Day,  A.  D.  IStS  (Charleston, 
1823). 

6.  Reflections  Occasioned  by  the  Late  Disturbances  in  Charleston.  By  Achates 
[Thomas  Pinclcney]  (Charleston,  1822). 
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discontent  and  sedition  among  the  slaves  by  Northern 
missionaries ;  and  he  cited  Scripture  to  show  their  anti¬ 
slavery  zeal  to  be  misguided.^ 

Whither  the  laity  led,  the  clergy  soon  followed. 
With  a  mandate  from  the  Baptist  convention  of  South 
Carolina,  the  Reverend  Richard  Furman  of  Charleston 
published  an  argument,  with  biblical  citations,  that 
slaveholding  was  consistent  with  Christian  uprightness ; 
that  a  general  emancipation  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances  would  injure  both  blacks  and  whites ;  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  moderate  but  firm  control  was  a 
proper  function  of  masters  and  of  public  officials ;  and 
that  religion  ought  to  be  steadily  promoted  among  the 
Negroes  for  the  sake  of  their  temporal  contentment 
as  well  as  their  immortal  bliss.'' 

Dr.  Frederick  Dalcho,  assistant  rector  of  St. 
Michael’s,  promptly  supplied  further  citations  which 
Furman  had  overlooked,  and  argued  on  his  own  score 
that  Negroes  ought  not  to  be  permitted  “to  run  after 
unknown  itinerants”  or  “hold  meetings  of  their  own 
under  teachers  of  their  own  colour,”  but  ought  to  be 
guided  by  settled  white  pastors  or  discreetly  given 
lessons  from  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs  and  the  historical 
books  of  the  Bible  through  manuals  prepared  with 
their  particular  needs  and  status  in  view.  In  a  foot¬ 
note  he  praised  the  purpose  of  the  vigilantes  to  debar 
Negroes  from  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  where,  from 
oratorical  acclaim  of  liberty,  they  might  “imbibe  false 
notions  of  their  personal  rights  and  give  reality  in  their 
minds  to  what  has  no  real  existence.”* 

6.  [Edwin  C.  Holland],  A  Refutation  of  the  Calumnies  eireulated  against  the 
Southern  and  IVestem  States,  respecting  the  Institution  and  Existence  of 
Slavery  among  Uiem  (Charleston,  1822),  In  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography,  VI,  94,  followins  The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation,  XI, 
317,  this  is  wrongly  attributed  to  Benjamin  Elliott. 

7.  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Furman’s  Exposition  of  the  Views  of  the  Baptists  relative 
to  the  Coloured  Population  of  the  United  States,  in  a  Communication  to  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  (Charleston,  1823;  2d.  ed..  Charleston,  1833). 

8.  Practical  Considerations  founded  on  the  Scriptures  relative  to  the  Slave 
Population  of  SouthrCarrAina.  By  a  South-Carolinian  [Rev.  Frederick  Dalcho] 
(Charleston,  18^). 
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In  sympathy  with  this  ado  an  act  had  been  passed 
in  1822  requiring  sheriffs  to  jail  free  Negro  seamen 
during  the  stay  of  their  ships  in  port.  As  a  device  of 
moral  quarantine  this  was  criticized  in  Charleston  on 
the  ground  that  the  seamen  when  in  jail  would  have 
more  leisure  and  as  much  audience  as  if  on  the 
wharves;  and  the  statute  seems  to  have  been  applied 
only  when  local  zealots  prodded  the  sheriff’s  memory. 
But  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  because  of,  protests  from 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Massachusetts, 
the  law  was  not  repealed. 

When  a  year  had  passed  without  further  alarm  of 
conspiracies,  the  flood  of  pamphlets  fell  away.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  ’twenties  Whitemarsh  B.  Seabrook, 
a  plantation  youth  of  political  ambition,  pointed  with 
alarm  to  the  Colonization  Society’s  petition  for  Federal 
funds;  and  R.  J.  Turnbull,  the  hottest  of  Hotspurs, 
having  spent  most  of  his  Crisis  essays  in  anathemas 
against  the  tariff,  gave  echo  to  Seabrook’s  warning. 
McDuffie  had  said  there  were  not  twenty  men  in  Con¬ 
gress  who  would  vote  for  this  proposal.  Twenty  such 
men,  or  even  five,  were  in  Turnbull’s  mind  a  menace. 
Forty  years  ago,  said  he,  the  members  of  the  British 
Parliament  advocating  abolition  in  the  West  Indies 
were  negligible ;  but  now  those  islands  “are  hastening, 
with  a  very  quick  step,  towards  complete  ruin.  .  .  .  And 
so  will  South-Carolina  assuredly  be  ruined,  if  at  this 
day  there  are  twenty  men  in  Congress  who  are  for 
emancipation,  sudden  or  gradual,  and  the  right  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  take  even  a  vote  is  not  RESISTED  as  an  ACT 
OF  WAR  by  South-Carolina.’’* 

Turnbull  made  mention  of  Lundy’s  weekly  Genius  of 
Universal  Emancipation  among  the  grounds  of  his  alarm ; 
and  he  had  no  proposal  for  silencing  such.  Edward 
Brown,  whose  philosophical  pamphlet  on  the  general 
question  leaves  his  own  career  obscure,  likewise  re- 


9.  [R.  J.  Turnbull].  The  Critit  (Charleaton,  1827),  132. 
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sented  the  conduct  of  abolitionists  in  playing  up  “in¬ 
sulated  facts,  at  which  humanity  shudders,  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  general  treatment  of  slaves,”  and  their  false 
charges  that  slaveholders  in  the  large  were  malicious, 
implacable,  oppressive  and  godless.  Disproof  had 
failed  and  would  fail  again  to  cure  the  willful  ignor¬ 
ance  or  silence  the  aspersions  of  these  fanatics ;  but  an 
exhibit  of  slavery’s  place  in  the  social  order  might 
improve  understanding  among  temperate  men.  Hence 
his  essay  to  show  that  in  the  pattern  of  civilization 
everywhere  a  social  stratification  prevails,  essential  for 
morals  and  manners;  that  in  any  densely  populated 
country  the  poor  automatically  compete  for  employ¬ 
ment  at  low  wages,  thereby  maintaining  cultured 
classes;  but  in  a  new  country,  thinly  peopled,  an  un¬ 
couth  equality  can  be  prevented  only  by  some  device 
like  slavery.  The  slaves  on  hand,  he  said  further, 
formed  a  racial  caste  with  which  the  whites  every¬ 
where  were  determined  not  to  mingle.  If  emancipated 
they  would  in  some  degree  be  merged  with  the  mass 
of  the  poor,  and  yet  would  be  kept  apart,  friendless 
victims  to  prejudice  and  preys  to  vice.*® 

In  1829  the  venerable  Charles  Coteswqrth  Pinckney 
repeated  the  burden  of  these  clerical  and  lay  pamph¬ 
lets,  adding  little  of  his  own;  but  Stephen  D.  Miller, 
in  a  message  as  governor  of  South  Carolina,  went  so 
far  as  to  say,  under  irritation  of  the  sectional  strain: 
“Slavery  is  not  a  national  evil;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  national  benefit.”**  This  was  a  novel  assertion  which 
Calhoun  and  others  were  to  buttress  as  they  might  in 
later  decades. 

*  *  *  *  « 

Affairs  in  Virginia  now  came  to  warrant  for  once 
Thomas  Ritchie’s  refrain  in  his  Richmond  Enquirer, 
“The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  us.” 

10.  [Edward  Brown],  Notea  on  the  Origin  and  Neeeaaity  of  Slavery  (Charlco- 
ton,  1826). 

11.  Charleston  Covrter,  Nor.  28,  1829. 
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In  sandy,  placid  Southampton  County  dwelt  Nat 
Turner,  a  slave  who  read  the  Bible,  saw  visions  and 
portents,  heard  unearthly  voices,  and  felt  an  impulse 
to  set  his  people  free.  Without  plans  or  preparations, 
as  afterward  appeared,  he  told  half  a  dozen  followers 
on  a  Sunday  night  in  August  of  1831  that  the  time 
had  come.  They  murdered  the  sleeping  household  of 
Nat’s  master,  and  began  a  zigzag  roaming  of  the 
countryside,  killing  such  whites  as  they  found,  recruit¬ 
ing  such  Negroes  as  they  could  persuade,  seizing 
weapons  and  horses,  and  stiffening  their  courage  with 
the  product  of  an  occasional  brandy  still.  Through 
Monday  and  Monday  night  they  continued  the  raid 
upon  lonely  homesteads,  increasing  their  motley  force 
to  some  fifty  Negroes,  and  raising  the  tally  of  slain 
white  men,  women  and  children  to  more  than  sixty. 

Some  of  the  slaves  they  met  refused  to  join  this 
amazing  enterprise ;  and  some  of  these  ran  to  tell  white 
people  what  was  afoot.  Some  of  their  hearers  met 
the  news  with  a  disbelief  which  quickly  made  them 
victims  of  oncoming  slaughter.  But  by  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  armed  citizens  clustered  to  form  a  point  of  re¬ 
sistance  ;  and  at  their  first  volley  the  rebels  fled  in  all 
directions.  While  the  woods  were  being  searched  for 
the  now  fugitive  insurgents,  a  courier  was  killing  horses 
on  the  road  to  Richmond  and  spreading  panic  as  he 
went.  The  governor  despatched  arms,  and  called  out 
the  militia  of  all  nearby  counties.  In  Southhampton 
quiet  was  gradually  restored ;  and  in  due  time,  among 
fifty-three  prisoners  arraigned  in  court,  seventeen 
slaves  and  three  free  Negroes  were  hanged,  twelve 
transported,  and  the  rest  released.*^ 

For  several  months  afterward,  if  anyone  saw  a  bush 
rustle  he  might  imagine  an  uprising.  Rumors  of  revolt 
started  in  a  dozen  places  from  North  Carolina  to  Mary¬ 
land;  and  the  heads  of  some  innocent  Negroes  were 

12.  W.  S.  Drewry,  Slave  Ineurreetione  in  Virginia  (WaBhinarton,  1900). 
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broken.  The  citizens  could  not  be  sure  whether  Nat 
and  his  fellows  had  run  amuck  of  their  own  stupid 
impulse,  or  whether  they  were  part  of  a  widespread 
conspiracy.  Two  years  before  this  a  Negro,  David 
Walker,  had  printed  a  pamphlet  in  Boston  urging  the 
blacks  to  throw  off  their  oppressions;  and  now  Garri¬ 
son  in  his  Liberator  was  excelling  all  predecessors  in 
vituperating  slaveholders.  If  such  propaganda  was 
reaching  the  black  multitude,  huge  disaster  might 
come  at  any  moment.  Some  vocal  citizens  thought  the 
menace  could  be  removed  only  by  deporting  the 
Negroes  en  masse,  others  by  discharging  them  from 
slavery,  still  others  by  stiffening  the  police  restraints; 
while  some  there  were,  who,  seeing  that  affairs  on 
the  whole  had  run  smoothly  for  a  long  time  past,  found 
no  cause  for  grave  disquiet  at  a  planless  local  dis¬ 
turbance,  and  opposed  any  drastic  change. 

When  the  legislature  met  in  December,  and  the 
governor’s  message,  a  pile  of  petitions  and  an  editorial 
bombardment  urged  action,  the  members  had  had  time 
in  large  degree  to  resume  the  normal  channels  of 
thought,  which  in  Virginia  politics  had  a  sectional  im¬ 
press.  The  people  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  the 
region  beyond,  which  now  comprises  West  Virginia, 
had  been  seeking  to  heighten  the  taxation  of  slaves  and 
to  procure  large  appropriations  to  cheapen  the  move¬ 
ment  of  their  own  produce  to  market.  Baffled  in  this, 
their  spokesmen  enjoyed  making  themselves  a  nuisance 
at  Richmond  by  playing  up  the  decline  of  eastward 
prosperity  and  by  censuring  the  system  of  slavery. 
They  now  found  enough  allies  among  squeamish  east¬ 
erners  to  permit  a  full  airing  of  their  views.  'Through 
two  weeks  of  January  the  House  of  Delegates  rang 
with  eloquence  upon  economic  evils  of  slavery,  projects 
of  gradual  emancipation,  and  the  virtues  of  such  a 
sturdy  white  democracy  as  blessed  the  westerly  zone. 
Eastern  defenders  made  little  reply;  but  when  the 
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flood  of  speech  subsided  they  readily  mustered  votes 
enough  to  defeat  unwelcome  resolutions.  When  this 
faint  menace  to  slavery  was  out  of  the  way,  the  House 
adopted  a  project  looking  to  the  removal  of  the  free 

Negroes;  but  this  was  defeated  in  the  Senate. 

***** 

The  debate  was  given  full  report  in  the  Richmond 
press, and  vigorously  commented  upon  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  country.  From  the  southward  came,  as  with 
one  voice,  a  censure  of  the  blazing  indiscretion;  and 
sundry  Virginians  undertook  to  dissuade  the  common¬ 
wealth  from  any  repetition.^^ 

By  far  the  most  important  of  these  writings  was  an 
elaborate  essay  by  Thomas  R.  Dew,  professor  of  his¬ 
tory,  metaphysics  and  political  law  in  William  and 
Mary  College.  What  are  nowadays  called  economics 
and  sociology  were  also  within  his  official  purview. 

The  Virginia  debate,  he  said,  was  a  reckless  in¬ 
dulgence  in  oratory  by  young  speakers  not  wise  enough 
to  know  that  old  adjustments  may  not  be  safely  dis¬ 
carded  at  a  stroke.  Slavery  had  prevailed  in  many 
lands ;  and  in  its  taming  of  savage  men  it  was  as  valu¬ 
able  as  the  domestication  of  animals.  The  slaves  in 
America  were  of  a  race  and  a  condition  requiring  ex¬ 
treme  caution  for  any  safe  readjustment.  Mere  ab¬ 
stract  principles  must  yield  to  the  lessons  of  the  past 
and  the  concrete  facts  of  the  present. 

In  the  debate,  he  continued,  it  was  agreed  that  if 
the  blacks  were  freed  they  must  be  removed.  But  the 
Virginia  slaves,  numbering  nearly  half  a  million,  and 
constituting  nearly  one-third  of  the  gross  wealth  of  the 

IS.  It  is  summarized  in  C.  H.  Ambler.  Sectionalitm  in  Virginia  (Cbicago. 
1910) ,  186-202 :  T.  M.  Whitfield.  Slavery  Agitation  in  Virginia,  18t9-t8tt 
(Baltimore.  19S0).  66-118.  Eight  or  ten  of  the  speeches  were  printed  as 
contemimrary  pamphlets. 

14.  For  example  Benjamin  W.  Leigh,  who  told  his  whole  tale  in  his  title: 
The  Letter  of  Appomattox  to  the  People  of  Virginia:  Exhibiting  a  Connected 
View  of  the  Recent  Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  on  the  Subject 
of  Slavery;  and  a  Succinct  Account  of  the  Doctrines  broached  by  the  Friends 
of  Abolition,  in  Debate:  also  the  Mischievous  Tendency  of  those  Proceedings 
and  Doctrines  (Richmond.  18S2).  reprinted  from  the  Richmond  Enquirer, 
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state,  formed  a  mass  utterly  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  commonwealth  to  purchase  or  to  colonize.  The 
buying  and  shipment  of  the  mere  annual  increase,  of 
some  six  thousand  souls,  as  had  been  proposed  by  some, 
would  strain  the  public  revenue  without  bringing  any 
solution.  "We  are  to  send  out  thousands  of  these, 
taken  from  a  state  of  slavery  and  ignorance,  .  .  .  with 
dangerous  notions  of  liberty  and  idleness,  to  elevate 
them  at  once  to  the  condition  of  freemen,  and  invest 
them  with  the  power  of  governing  an  empire,  which 
will  require  more  wisdom,  more  prudence,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  firmness  than  ever  government  re¬ 
quired  before !”  As  the  vicissitudes  of  Sierra  Leone  and 
Liberia  had  shown,  it  would  be  little  short  of  a  general 
condemnation  to  death.  And  this  would  bring  no  better¬ 
ment  in  Virginia;  for  the  great  number  of  blacks  re¬ 
maining  would  continue  to  deter  a  white  influx  and  a 
remodeling  of  social  economy  to  fit  a  Northern  or 
Western  pattern, 

A  law  to  free  the  children  born  after  a  fixed  date, 
upon  their  attaining  adult  age.  Dew  disapproved  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  violate  property  rights,  give 
grievance  to  those  born  before  the  date  specified,  and 
bring  eventually  the  same  insoluble  problem  of  han¬ 
dling  the  freedmen. 

He  thought  that  emancipation  without  deportation 
was  the  more  probable,  and  would  prove  the  more 
pernicious.  “Declare  the  negroes  of  the  South  free 
to-morrow,  .  .  .  and  you  depress  instead  of  elevating. 
The  law  would,  in  every  point  of  view,  be  one  of  the 
most  cruel  and  inhuman  which  could  possibly  be 
passed";  for  it  would  convert  slaves  who  were  in  a 
double  sense  cared  for  by  their  masters  into  forlorn 
victims  of  prejudice,  indolence  and  vice.  It  would 
wreck  the  livelihoods  of  planters  and  merchants, 
destroy  land  values,  bring  famine  and  grave  disorder. 
But  if  these  prognostications  were  unsound,  the  fact 
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remained  that  race  relations  were  too  delicate  a  matter 
for  a  distant  community,  such  as  western  Virginia,  to 
deal  with  in  ignorance  of  the  complications.  He  re¬ 
peated  in  conclusion:  “Let  us  reflect  on  these  things, 
and  learn  wisdom  from  experience ;  and  know  that  the 
relations  of  society,  generated  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  can¬ 
not  be  altered  in  a  day.”^^ 

Dew’s  essay  became  at  once  a  standard  of  Southern 
orthodoxy.  The  contribution  of  a  qualified  scholar  to 
the  clarification  of  social  politics,  its  thoroughness  of 
inquiry,  its  prudence  of  tone,  its  firmness  of  conclusion 
convinced  all  who  wanted  to  be  convinced  that  no 
proposal  thus  far  made,  radical  or  moderate,  could 
eliminate  Negro  slavery  without  bringing  more  harm 
than  good.  Saying  little  that  was  new  but  much  that 
was  cogent,  it  reinforced  a  reaction  of  public  opinion 
against  projects  of  social  change. 

In  the  Virginia  capitol,  silence  upon  evils  of  slavery 
was  thenceforward  golden.  James  McDowell  of  the 
Valley,  a  leading  contemner  in  the  debate  of  1832, 
became  a  defender  instead,  and  in  due  course  was 
rewarded  with  the  governorship.  In  North  Carolina 
a  deprecatory  speech  of  Judge  William  Gaston  at 
Chapel  Hill  had  no  political  echo;  but  instead,  when 
the  constitution  was  revised  in  1835,  the  free  Negroes, 
who  to  that  time  had  been  eligible  to  the  suffrage, 
were  excluded  from  the  voting  element. 

In  Tennessee  for  fifteen  years  after  Elihu  Embree 
had  begun  an  agitation  in  1819  many  petitions  were 
sent  to  the  legislature  and  then  to  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1834,  asking  emancipation  of  all  after- 

16.  T.  R.  Dew,  Review  of  the  Debate  in  the  Virginia  Legidature  o/  18Si  and 
ISSt  (Richmond,  1832).  This  was  expanded  from  anonymous  articles  in  (Ae 
American  Quarteriy  Review  for  October  and  December,  1832.  Duff  Green 
reprinted  it  as  the  whole  content  of  his  Politieal  Regitter  for  Oct.  16,  1833, 
and  stereotyped  this  issue  for  quantity  sale  at  six  doiUurs  per  hundre<L  The 
essay  is  most  convenientiy  used,  however,  in  The  Pro-elavery  Argument:  ae 
maintained  by  the  most  dietinguiehed  Avthora  of  the  Southern  Statee 
(Charleston,  1862),  287-490. 
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born  children.'®  The  legislature  having  taken  no 
favorable  action,  the  convention  resolved  by  large 
majority  not  to  deal  with  the  matter.  In  explanation 
it  adopted  a  committee’s  elaborate  report  which,  while 
admitting  slavery  to  be  a  great  evil,  argued  much  along 
Dew’s  lines  against  premature  projects.  As  a  special 
ground  of  deterrence  it  said  that  any  emancipatory 
action  “would  have  thrown  a  firebrand  into  the  com¬ 
munity  and  kindled  strife  that  would  not  be  extinguish¬ 
ed  for  years  to  come’’ ;  and  any  news  of  its  impending 
would  have  caused  a  stampede  among  slaveholders  to 
put  their  property  beyond  the  Tennessee  boundaries. 
The  report  concluded  with  a  pious  hope  that  “under 
the  approving  smile  of  Heaven’’  slavery  might  “yet  be 
extinguished  in  a  way  that  will  work  no  evil  to  the 
white  man,’’  and  a  wish  that  outside  abolitionists  would 
cease  their  ill-judged  and  obstructive  interference.'^ 

In  Kentucky,  thanks  to  Cassius  M.  Clay,  an  agitation 
for  gradual  emancipation  continued  to  flicker;  but 
when  in  1849  an  election  of  delegates  to  a  constitution¬ 
al  convention  was  ordered  and  a  specific  anti-slavery 
campaign  was  made,  hardly  one  of  its  candidates  at¬ 
tained  a  seat.  When  the  subject  of  slavery  neverthe¬ 
less  came  up  for  incidental  discussion,  a  delegate,  who 
said  that  he  and  his  kindred  had  no  slaves,  made  some 
keynote  remarks: 

“The  state  of  Kentucky  has  for  all  time  to  come  to 
be  either  a  frontier  slavery  or  a  frontier  non  slavery 
state;  and  the  great  question  which  her  citizens  have 
to  determine  is,  whether  she  will  separate  from  her 

16.  Elihu  Embree’s  first  petition  was  sent  to  the  Assembly  in  1817,  although  he 
had  joined  the  newly-formed  Manumission  Society  of  Tennessee  the  preceed- 
ing  year.  The  period  of  his  most  active  agitation  began  in  1819  with  the 
founding  of  his  newspaper,  the  Manumiaaion  Intetligeneer,  See  E.  E.  Moss, 
“Elihu  Embree,  Abolitionist,”  in  Publicationa  of  the  Vanderbilt  Southern 
Hiatory  Society  (Nashville,  1897),  no.  2. 

17.  Manuscripts  in  the  Tennessee  State  Archives.  Many  of  the  petitions  are  on 
printed  forms  of  identical  phrasing,  which  shows  them  to  be  the  fruit  of 
systematic  endeavor.  A  considerable  number  of  the  signers  designated  them¬ 
selves  as  being  slaveholders. 
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old  connections,  her  associates,  those  who  are  bone  of 
bone  and  flesh  of  her  flesh,  those  who  have  been 
brought  up  with  the  same  institutions,  the  same  cus¬ 
toms — whether  she  will  forsake  all  these  and  unite 
with  men  who  are  foreign  to  us  in  interest,  in  purposes, 
and  in  all  the  associations  of  life.  Kentucky,  sir,  will  be 
ready  for  emancipation  when  she  is  ready  to  cut  loose 
all  her  feelings  for  the  South ;  .  .  .  then  will  she  be 
ready  to  unite  with  our  northern  friends,  and  not  till 
then.”** 

Meanwhile  the  Southern  anti-slavery  societies,  which 
numbered  perhaps  a  hundred  at  their  maximum  in  the 
’twenties,  were  decimated  year  by  year ;  and  the  middle 
of  the  century  found  few  surviving  units.  Their 
temperate  gospel  of  gradual  emancipation  had  put 
them  between  the  batteries  of  the  root-and-branch 
abolitionists  and  the  pro-slavery  conservatives.  The 
gradualists,  in  short,  met  the  same  fate  as  their  allied 
colonizationists.  The  argument  was  increasingly  to  the 
vociferous. 

«  *  ♦  *  « 

Of  course  the  main  irritation  producing  the  resolve 
to  keep  things  as  they  were  did  not  come  at  any  time 
from  within  the  South.  The  first  source  was  Great 
Britain,  whose  agitators,  though  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  West  Indies,  contributed  most  of  the  ideas  and 
some  of  the  money  utilized  in  the  United  States.  Be¬ 
fore  Garrison’s  day  Wilberforce,  for  example,  de¬ 
nounced  slavery  as  “the  full  measure  of  pure,  un¬ 
sophisticated  wickedness,  .  .  .  without  a  rival  in  the 
secure,  undisputed  possession  of  its  detestable  pre¬ 
eminence”  ;  O'Connell  had  said  “Of  all  men  living,  an 
American  slaveholder  is  the  most  despicable” ;  and 
Elizabeth  Heyrick  said  in  a  pamphlet  which  was  re¬ 
printed  several  times  in  America:  “But  this  Gradiml 

18.  Speech  of  Elijah  F.  Nuttall  of  Henry  County  in  the  Debate*  and  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Convention  for  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  ISAS  (Frankfort,  1849),  78, 
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Abolition  has  been  the  grand  marplot  of  human  virtue 
and  happiness ; — the  very  masterpiece  of  satanic  policy.” 
The  devil,  she  continued,  “the  prince  of  slaveholders,” 
has  known  that  if  he  could  persuade  Christians  “to 
acquiesce  for  but  one  year,  or  for  one  month,  in  the 
slavery  of  our  African  brother,  .  .  .  and  degrading  him 
to  a  level  with  the  brutes;  that  then  they  could  im¬ 
perceptibly  be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  all  this  for  an 
unlimited  duration.  ...  He  knew  that  strong  excite¬ 
ment  was  necessary  to  strong  effort.”  And  again :  “The 
spirit  of  accommodation  and  conciliation  has  been  a 
spirit  of  delusion.  .  .  .  The  Great  interests  of  truth  and 
justice  are  betrayed,  rather  than  supported,  by  all 
softening,  qualifying  concessions.”  She  said,  even,  that 
if  any  compensation  were  to  accompany  abolition,  it 
ought  to  be  paid  not  to  the  masters  but  to  the  slaves.** 

But  the  American  eclipse  of  gradualism  and  com¬ 
pensation  did  not  greatly  simplify  the  controversy,  for 
abolitionists  were  so  diverse  among  themselves  that  an 
answer  to  one  did  not  reply  to  another.  “Anti-Slavery 
has  no  Platform”  and  no  rules  of  order,  said  a  pro¬ 
tagonist.  “No  matter  is  extraneous  .  .  .  that  Humanity 
in  any  of  its  forms  feels  cause  to  introduce.  .  .  .  Anti- 
Slavery  fears  no  disturbance  or  confusion.  It  bravely 
takes  its  chance  on  the  waves  of  freedom — preferring 
liability  to  hurricanes  and  tempests  to  the  constrained 
and  subject  calms.”*®  Some  said  the  Bible  gave  the 
chief  grounds  for  indicting  slavery ;  others  that  it  ought 
to  be  rejected  as  sanctioning  it.  Some  endorsed  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  the  Union ;  others  repudiated 
both.  Some  sought  power  through  politics;  others 
urged  abstention  from  the  polls.  Some  used  church 
apparatus ;  others  would  persuade  all  whom  they  could 
to  “come  out”  from  every  congregation.  Some  damned 

19.  [Elizabeth  Heyriek],  Immediate,  not  Gradual  AMitiou  (London,  1824; 
New  York,  1825;  Philadelphia,  1837;  Boaton,  1838).  Assertions  in  all  of 
these  tenors  were  copiously  repeated  by  the  Garrisoniana 

20.  N.  P.  RoKcrs,  Miecdlaneous  Writingt  (2d.  ed.,  Boston,  1849),  298. 
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slaveholders  for  cruelty ;  some,  emphasizing  sinfulness, 
contended  that  a  kindly  master  was  worse  than  a  harsh 
one  because  his  kindliness  cloaked  the  sin.  A  few 
sought  concrete  knowledge  of  conditions ;  others  fabri¬ 
cated  horrors  at  will.  Abolition,  in  short,  was  not  so 
much  a  campaign  as  a  clamor,  an  endless  iteration  of 
what  came  to  each  participant  as  the  thing  for  him 
individually  to  shout. 

*  :|c  4:  4: 

Such  few  Southerners  as  endorsed  outright  abolition 
were  likely  to  remove  to  a  more  congenial  clime.  The 
first  were  the  Grimke  sisters  of  Charleston.  Sarah, 
sojourning  by  chance  in  Philadelphia  toward  the  end 
of  her  morbid  youth,  became  a  convert  to  Quakerism, 
and  adopted  in  full  the  scruples  of  that  sect  concerning 
slavery.  Her  much  younger  and  more  positive  sister, 
Angelina,  having  found  her  own  way  from  Episcopal 
to  Presbyterian  church  connection,  yielded  to  Sarah’s 
persuasions,  made  rags  of  her  laces,  tore  up  her  set  of 
Scott’s  novels,  forsook  all  other  vanities,  and  followed 
her  sister  to  Philadelphia  in  1829,  intending  to  become 
a  Quaker  preacher.  Their  brother  Thomas  was  ardent 
for  prohibition,  peace,  and  educational  reform,  though 
he  did  not  add  abolition  to  his  enthusiasms.  But 
Angelina,  listening  to  the  British  agitator,  George 
Thompson,  was  converted  in  1835  to  root-and-branch 
abolition;  and  Sarah  followed.  The  Southern  origin 
of  these  women  made  them  specially  welcome  recruits 
among  the  Garrisonians,  who  put  platforms  and  print¬ 
er’s  ink  at  their  service.  In  a  year-long  speaking  tour 
of  New  York  and  New  England  the  sisters  became 
almost  convinced  that  the  wrongs  of  women  were  more 
important  to  redress  than  those  of  the  slaves ;  and  they 
were  not  deaf  to  the  calls  of  perfectionism  and  anarchy. 
But  Theodore  D.  Weld,  the  chief  manipulator  of  organ¬ 
ized  abolition,  married  Angelina,  taking  also  Sarah  to 
live  in  his  house.  The  sisters  were  saved  to  the  cause 
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as  an  indispensable  exhibit,  giving  testimony  of  having 
forsaken  their  ancestral  home  “to  escape  the  sound 
of  the  driver’s  lash  and  the  shrieks  of  their  tortured 
victims.”2i 

James  G.  Birney,  born  of  a  Kentucky  slaveholding 
family,  moved  to  northern  Alabama  as  a  lawyer,  plant¬ 
er  and  politician,  and  served  usefully  in  the  legislature 
of  that  budding  commonwealth.  Impoverished  by 
gambling,  he  sold  his  plantation  and  slaves.  Then  a 
religious  conversion  exalted  a  previous  disrelish  of 
slavery,  and  he  became  a  vigorous  agent  of  the  Coloni¬ 
zation  Society.  When  his  strictures  upon  slavery  grew 
too  strong  for  the  local  press  to  publish,  he  returned  to 
Kentucky  with  a  purpose  of  persuading  the  border 
states  to  provide  for  gradual  emancipation,  and  thus 
whittle  away  the  slaveholding  area.  But  Kentucky 
proving  obdurate,  he  moved  to  Ohio,  struck  hands  with 
Weld,  and  toured  the  North  repeatedly  to  promote  a 
strangling  of  slavery  by  political  action.  But  a  dullness 
of  habit  on  the  platform  made  him  a  poor  campaigner. 
It  was  as  a  recruit  from  the  South,  not  as  a  man  of 
special  quality,  that  he  was  given  the  Liberty  party’s 
nomination  in  two  presidential  campaigns.22 

Moncure  D.  Conway,  born  of  a  Virginia  Methodist 
family,  was  a  Methodist  preacher  before  he  was  out  of 
his  teens;  but  seeking  more  light,  he  went  to  the 
Harvard  Theological  Seminary,  became  a  Unitarian, 
an  Emersonian  transcendentalist  and  an  abolitionist, 
though  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  said  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  slave  treated  more  severely  than  white  children 
commonly  were  when  being  disciplined  by  their 
parents. 

Several  others  of  lesser  note  were  like  these  four  in 
reaching  abolitionism  through  religious  excitation  and 
an  abstract  philosophy  which  ignored  the  racial  factor. 

21.  Catherine  E.  Birney,  Sarah  and  Angelina  Grimki,  the  Firnt  American 
Women  Advocates  oi  Abolition  and  Woman’s  Rights  (Boston,  1885). 

22.  William  Birney,  James  G.  Birney  and  his  Times  (New  York,  1890), 
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Another  group,  following  the  lead  of  the  westerners 
in  the  Virginia  debate,  and  stimulated  from  the  North, 
attained  a  trenchant  anti-slavery  position  through  more 
or  less  concrete  study.  Daniel  R.  Goodloe,  a  North 
Carolinian  who  moved  to  Washington,  argued  with  a 
forcible  moderation  that  slavery  was  an  economic 
blight.2*  Henry  Ruffner,  with  more  vehemence,  urged 
his  fellow-citizens  of  western  Virginia  to  repel  this 
curse  from  their  yeoman  vales.^*  Hinton  R.  Helper, 
adventuring  from  North  Carolina  to  California  in  the 
rush  for  gold  and  then  finding  a  home  at  the  North, 
assumed  an  extreme  championship  of  the  non-slave¬ 
holding  Southern  whites. 

Angelina  Grimke  had  said :  “My  Dictionary  is  the 
Bible;  my  standard  authors,  prophets  and  apostles.” 
Helper  depended  instead  upon  the  Federal  census  of 
1850  and  his  own  talent  of  alliterative  objurgation.  In 
his  Impending  Crisis  he  piled  “figures  of  rhetoric”  upon 
“figures  of  arithmetic”  to  “demonstrate  the  great  moral 
triumph  of  Liberty  over  Slavery,”  and  to  flay  the  “lords 
of  the  lash.”  Exhibiting,  for  example,  the  relative 
sectional  outputs  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  Indian  corn  and 
Irish  potatoes,  he  said  at  once:  “What  an  obvious 
comparison  between  the  vigor  of  Liberty  and  the  im¬ 
potence  of  Slavery.”  Adding  to  this  a  comparison  of 
live-stock  statistics,  he  asked: 

“Can  it  be  possible  that  the  slavocracy  will  ever  have 
the  hardihood  to  open  their  mouths  again  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  terra-culture  in  the  South?  Dare  they  ever 
think  of  cotton  again  ?  Ought  they  not,  as  a  befitting 
confession  of  their  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  as  a 
reasonable  expiation  for  the  countless  evils  which  they 

28.  Inquiry  into  the  Cause*  which  have  Retarded  the  Aeeumuiation  of  Wealth 
and  Inereaee  of  Population  in  the  Southern  Statea.  By  a  Carolinian  [D,  R. 
Goodloe]  ( Washington,  1846). 

24.  Henry  Ruffner,  Addreta  to  the  People  of  meat  Virginia;  shewing  that 
Slavery  ia  Injurious  to  the  Public  Welfare;  and  that  it  may  be  Gradually 
Abaliahed  unthout  Detriment  to  the  Rights  and  Interests  of  Slaveholders 
(Lexington  [Va.],  1847;  Louisyille,  Ky.,  1847), 
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have  inflicted  on  society,  to  clothe  themselves  in  sack¬ 
cloth,  and,  after  a  suitable  season  of  contrition  and 
severe  penance,  follow  the  example  of  one  Judas 
Iscariot,  and  go  and  hang  themselves 

Cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  sugar  and  sweet  potatoes 
figured  little  in  his  reckonings,  for  they  would  have 
set  his  case  askew.  Climate  and  soil  were  ignored  in 
an  attribution  of  all  disadvantages  to  slavery.  Matters 
of  race  he  likewise  neglected  until  after  slavery  had 
been  abolished.  Then  in  another  book,  under  the 
strange  title  of  Nojoque,^^  he  called  for  a  merciless  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  all  Negroes  and  mulattoes,  as  “black  and  bi¬ 
colored  •  caitiffs,”  from  the  whole  of  the  white  man’s 
world. 

«  «  «  *  « 

Such  ecstasy,  whether  in  religion  or  economics,  did 
not  greatly  spread  in  any  quarter.  Many  of  the  North¬ 
ern  clergy  took  pains  to  discourage  it  with  tongue  and 
pen;  politicians  with  almost  one  accord,  at  least  until 
the  Kansas  furor,  avoided  it  as  they  would  the  plague ; 
mobs  here  and  there  demonstrated  their  disapproval; 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  was  either  hostile  or 
indifferent.  It  was  only  by  linking  their  cause  to  the 
right  of  petition  or  to  some  adventitious  question  of 
the  day  that  abolitionists  could  hope  to  procure  a 
formidable  array  of  Northern  power  in  their  behalf. 
Realizing  this,  they  utilized  their  network  of  societies 
to  bombard  Congress  with  petitions  against  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  against  the  inter-state 
slave  trade ;  they  organized  an  “underground  railroad” 
to  facilitate  flight  by  fugitive  slaves;  and  they  pro¬ 
moted  “personal  liberty”  legislation  by  the  Northern 
states,  while  continuing  always  to  berate  slaveholders 

26.  H.  R.  Helper.  The  Impending  Crisie  of  the  South:  How  to  meet  it  (New 
York.  1867).  78.  Thanks  to  its  endorsement  by  the  Republican  party,  a 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  this  book  were  printed  before  1861.  as  well  as 
innumerable  copies  of  a  Compendium. 

26.  New  York.  1867. 
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and  prod  them  into  counter-attacks.  There  were 
schisms  among  the  societies,  and  schisms  within  the 
schisms,  promoted  by  zealous  diversity  in  the  details 
of  doctrine  or  policy;  but  nothing  abated  the  clamor. 

From  the  Southern  point  of  view,  the  whole  agitation 
had  been  answered  at  the  beginning  of  its  radical 
phase.  But  the  replies  merely  brought  more  intense 
vituperation,  which  put  the  defenders  into  dilemma. 
If  they  conceded  that  slavery  was  an  incubus  which 
ought  to  be  removed  when  safe  plans  could  be  laid, 
they  were  damned  for  a  self-confessed  procrastination 
which  might  easily  prove  endless.  If  they  said  that 
slavery  was  indispensable,  whether  admitting  or  deny¬ 
ing  that  some  of  its  features  ought  to  be  reformed, 
they  were  doubly  damned  as  incorrigible  despots.  In 
the  face  of  such  a  situation  many  counselled  silence 
until  the  storm  should  spend  its  force.  Others,  in  mild 
remonstrance,  chided  the  critics  of  slavery  for  their 
harshness  of  epithets,  argued  that  the  circulation  of 
“incendiary  propaganda”  was  merely  forcing  the 
South  to  prohibit  the  teaching  of  Negroes  to  read,  or 
as  a  diversion  invited  Northern  and  British  attention 
to  political  and  industrial  abuses  at  home.  But  some 
sought  to  butti-ess  their  institution  more  thoroughly 
than  ever  by  new  searchings  of  Scripture,  fresh  analysis 
of  the  Constitution,  and  an  exploitation  of  any  social, 
economic  or  ethnological  doctrine  which  came  to 
hand. 

Hardly  less  than  a  thousand  put  their  views  into 
newspapers,  and  a  hundred  into  magazines.  Certainly 
scoi-es  printed  pamphlets  and  dozens  books,  in  the 
general  endeavor  to  concert  an  attitude  and  consoli¬ 
date  a  position.  Some  essayed  fiction,  especially  when 
prodded  by  the  prodigious  effect  of  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 
William  J.  Grayson,  postmaster  of  Charleston,  resorted 
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to  verse  in  The  Hireling  and  the  Slave, appending  foot¬ 
notes  to  strengthen  his  argument  and  explain  his 
allusions. 

With  a  somewhat  epic  sweep,  though  not  at  quite 
epic  length,  Grayson  sketched  the  poverty,  filth  and 
ignorance  of  English  hirelings  and  the  famine  stress  of 
Irish  peasants,  as  “homebred  misery”  which  might  well 
absorb  the  British  zeal  in  relief  and  reform.  Yet,  he 
said : 

Vainly  the  starving  white,  at  every  door. 

Craves  help  or  pity  for  the  hireling  poor; 

But  that  the  distant  black  may  softlier  fare. 

Eat,  sleep,  and  play,  exempt  from  toil  and  care. 
All  England’s  meek  philanthropists  unite 
With  frantic  eagerness,  harangue  and  write. 

These  blacks  were  victims  brought  in  British  ships 
for  British  gain. 

Forced  on  her  subjects  in  dependent  lands. 

By  cruel  hearts  and  avaricious  hands.  .  .  . 

But  Providence,  by  his  o’erruling  will, 
Transmutes  to  lasting  good  the  transient  ill.  .  .  . 

In  this  new  home,  whate’er  the  negro’s  fate — 
More  bless’d  his  life  than  in  his  native  state ! 

No  mummeries  dupe,  no  Fetich  charms  affright. 
Nor  rites  obscene  diffuse  their  moral  blight.  .  .  . 
Celestial  light:  religion  undefiled 
Dawns  in  the  heart  of  Congo’s  simple  child. 

With  Christianity  he  learns  also  the  ways  of  civilized 
industry,  and  contributes  essential  goods  for  the 
world’s  welfare: 

Instructed  thus,  and  in  the  only  school 
Barbarians  ever  know — a  master’s  rule. 

The  Negro  learns  each  civilizing  art 
That  softens  and  subdues  the  savage  heart, 

27.  IW.  J.  Grayson],  The  Hireling  and  Slave  (Charleston,  18o4)  ;  W.  J.  Gray¬ 
son.  The  Hireling  and  the  Slave,  Chieora  and  Other  Poems  (Charleston, 
1856). 
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Assumes  the  tone  of  those  with  whom  he  lives, 
Acquires  the  habit  that  refinement  gives, 

And  slowly  learns,  but  surely,  while  a  slave, 

The  lessons  that  his  country  never  gave. 

Prophets  of  Bible  times  had  seen  the  like  without 
revilement ;  but  Clarkson  and  Brougham,  Gerrit  Smith 
and  Garrison,  Hale  and  Giddings,  Sumner  and  Seward, 
Stowe  “with  prostituted  pen,”  Chase,  Parker  and 
Beecher  “damn  the  master  and  for  freedom  rave.” 
But  the  slaves  have  livelihood,  security,  patronage  and 
pleasures  which  abolition  would  destroy.  At  the  North, 
freed,  but  a  pariah,  in 

human  sties, 

In  foul  excesses  sunk,  the  Negro  lies; 

A  moral  pestilence  to  taint  and  stain. 

His  life  a  curse,  his  death  a  social  gain.  .  .  . 

Why  peril,  then,  the  Negro’s  humble  joys 
Why  make  him  free,  if  freedom  but  destroys? 

Instead,  let  the  present  wholesome  life  and  elevating 
discipline  prevail,  until  in  the  fullness  of  time 
To  Africa,  their  fatherland,  they  go. 

Law,  industry,  instruction  to  bestow ; 

To  pour,  from  Western  skies,  religious  light. 
Drive  from  each  hill  or  vale  its  pagan  rite. 

Teach  brutal  hordes  a  nobler  life  to  plan. 

And  change,  at  last,  the  savage  to  the  man.  .  .  . 

Let,  then,  the  master  still  his  course  pursue, 
“With  heart  and  hope”  perform  his  mission  too ;  .  .  . 
Justly,  “as  in  the  great  Taskmaster’s  eye,” 

His  task  perform — ^the  Negro’s  wants  supply. 

The  Negro’s  hand  to  useful  arts  incline. 

His  mind  enlarge,  his  moral  sense  refine,  .  .  . 
Scorn  the  grave  cant,  the  supercilious  sneer. 

The  mawkish  sentiment  and  maudlin  tear. 
Assured  that  God  all  human  power  bestows. 
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Controls  its  uses,  and  its  purpose  knows, 

And  that  each  lot  on  earth  to  mortals  given. 

Its  duties  duly  done,  is  blessed  of  Heaven. 

***** 

The  doctrine  which  Grayson  reflected,  that  slavery 
was  a  positive  good,  worthy  of  perpetual  cherishing, 
had  originated  as  a  defense  reaction  when  milder  con¬ 
tentions  proved  of  no  silencing  avail.  We  have  seen 
intimations  of  it  shortly  before  1830.  In  a  message  of 
1835  as  governor  of  South  Carolina,  George  McDuffie 
said  that  by  clear  divine  ordinance  the  African  race 
had  been  consigned  to  the  status  of  slavery  “as  more 
conducive  to  their  happiness  than  any  other.  .  .  .  Until 
‘the  Ethiopian  can  change  his  skin’  it  will  be  vain  to 
attempt  by  any  human  power  to  make  freemen  of  those 
whom  God  has  doomed  to  be  slaves,  by  all  their  at- 
tributes.’’2«  Next  year  the  Reverend  James  Smylie  of 
Mississippi  reinforced  this  with  an  assemblage  of 
biblical  citations  which  he  had  long  been  collecting.  In 
a  stream  of  other  publications  which  ran  to  the  same 
effect  the  book  of  John  Fletcher  of  Louisiana,  entitled 
Studies  on  Slavery,  in  Easy  Lessons,^  excelled  all  others 
in  bulk  and  erudition,  though  not  in  ease  or  cogency. 
It  replied  in  detail  to  Barnes,  Wayland,  Channing  and 
other  anti-slavery  clerics;  it  cited  most  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible  and  many  of  the  Latin  church  fathers; 
it  retold  the  primal  transgression,  the  curse  of  Cain, 
and  its  inheritance  by  Ham;  it  gave  evidence  that 
Ham’s  descendants  were  black,  and  endorsed  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  putting  deteriorated  races  under  the 
control  of  the  more  virtuous.  Its  last  hundred  pages 
are  the  hardest,  wherein,  with  great  display  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  philology,  it  is  argued  that  the  words 
translated  “servant”  in  the  King  James  version  of  the 
Scriptures  have  a  true  meaning  nothing  short  of  slave. 

28.  Reprinted  in  American  HUtory  LcafieU,  no.  10. 

29.  Nntehei,  1862. 
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No  less  than  four  thousand  copies  of  this  work  were 
printed,  and  presumably  sold.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe 
that  it  found  so  many  actual  readers.  It  served,  at 
least,  as  a  source  of  data  for  less  pedantic  writers, 
such  as  George  S.  Sawyer  and  Albert  T.  Bledsoe;  but 
these  we  hardly  need  follow,  since  they  can  hardly 
have  accomplished  more  than  to  convince  those  who 
sought  conviction. 

***** 

Certain  men  who  migrated  in  either  direction  sought 
to  mediate  between  the  sections,  mainly  by  pleas  for 
Northern  quiescence.  One  was  William  Drayton,  who 
departed  from  Charleston  when  his  unavailing  re¬ 
sistance  to  nullification  had  wrecked  his  pleasant  re¬ 
lationships  there.  A  book®®  which  he  published  after 
a  few  years  in  Philadelphia  showed  both  his  unionism 
and  his  loyalty  to  the  South.  The  free  Negro  at  the 
North,  he  said  with  a  good  deal  of  truth,  “is  bowed 
down  by  the  consciousness  of  inequality,  and  haunted 
by  the  fear  of  the  prison.  Incertitude  and  anxiety  are 
with  him  each  hour  of  his  life;  and  when  sickness  or 
age  steals  upon  him,  it  often  finds  him  without  re¬ 
sources  or  hope.  Thus  is  he  dogged  through  life  by 
poverty,  fear,  humiliation  and  oppression.  .  .  .  The 
[slave]  labourer  of  the  South  knows  none  of  these 
evils.  He  is  scarcely  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of 
the  word  care.  He  never  suffers  from  inordinate  labour 
— he  never  sickens  from  unwholesome  food  .  .  . ;  and  in 
sickness  or  age  he  knows  that  he  has  a  protector  and 
a  friend  able  and  willing  to  shield  him  from  suffering. 
His  pleasures  are  such  as  his  nature  enjoys,  and  are 
unrestricted.  He  enjoys  all  the  privileges  which  his 
simple  heart  craves,  and  which  are  wholesome  for 
him.”  Slave  conditions  would  be  still  better,  he  said,  were 
it  not  for  necessary  precautions  against  incitement  to 

30.  [William  Drayton],  The  South  Vindicated  from  the  Treason  and  Fanaticism 
of  the  Northern  Abolitioytists  (Philadelphia.  1836). 
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disorder.  The  abolitionists  “cry  peace,  peace,  but 
pursue  a  course  which  is  designed  to  end  and  must 
end  ...  in  a  servile  war”  unless  a  preventive  is  applied. 
“The  South,  on  this  point,  is  as  one  man — its  attitude 
is  one  of  self-defense — its  voice  one  of  warning.  If  the 
wrong  be  continued,  it  will  act,  it  must  act,  not  in  re¬ 
venge,  not  in  anger,  but  in  the  performance  of  a  holy 
duty — in  defending  its  firesides  from  murder — its 
valleys  from  desolation.”  It  must  and  will  establish 
its  national  independence  unless  the  North  abstains 
from  political  aggression  and  suppresses  hostile 
agitation. 

To  much  the  same  effect,  though  in  a  more  per¬ 
suasive  tone,  was  the  contribution  of  the  Reverend 
Rufus  W.  Bailey,®*  born  in  Maine  but  a  Presyterian 
minister  for  a  decade  in  South  Carolina.  In  that 
decade,  ending  with  1836,  he  had  observed  on  the  one 
hand  as  a  common  phenomenon  a  cordial  attachment 
between  masters  and  slaves,  but  on  the  other  hand  a 
sharp  reaction  against  northern  propaganda.  In  con¬ 
sequence  a  few  men  were  now  declaring  slavery  to 
be  a  political  and  social  blessing.  Others  thought  it 
permanently  necessary  and  justifiable.  Still  more, 
while  holding  slaves  with  easy  conscience  under  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances,  were  “anxiously  looking  for  some 
practicable  scheme  of  emancipation  in  which  the  real 
good  of  the  slave  and  the  safety  of  the  country  should 
be  consulted  and  sustained.”  But,  “there  is  the  most 
perfect  unanimity  on  the  issue  now  made  by  the  abolition¬ 
ists.”  The  South  says  to  them,  “you  have  forfeited  the 
privilege  of  a  further  hearing.  ...  You  shall  not  speak 
on  this  side  of  the  Potomac,  nor  find  a  cover  for  your 
incendiary  publications.” 

Bailey  begged  the  Northerners  to  leave  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  liberals  in  the  South  who  sought  a 

31.  Rufus  W.  Bailey,  The  l»sue,  presented  in  a  Series  of  Letters  on  Slavers 
(New  York.  1837). 
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reform  and  an  ultimate  extirpation.  This,  he  thought, 
had  good  prospect  of  success:  “We  speak  the  truth,  un¬ 
mixed  with  those  errors  into  which  on  this  subject  you 
are  constantly  but  unconsciously  betrayed.  We  shape 
our  argument  intelligently  to  the  facts  in  the  case. 
There  is  therefore  no  misapprehension  of  our  words, 
motives,  or  true  action.  Hence  we  are  permitted  to 
speak  when  you  cannot.  Our  words  are  like  oil  on 
troubled  waters,  while  yours  are  like  borean  blasts 
which  lash  those  troubled  waters  into  rage.” 

What  Bailey  dreaded  most  was  that  the  abolition¬ 
ists,  having  “already  united  the  South,”  would  succeed 
in  their  disastrous  purpose  of  uniting  the  North.  “THIS 
IS  THE  ISSUE.  It  is  inevitable.  When  the  North  shall  say 
to  the  South,  ‘we  do  not  claim  a  constitutional  right  to 
interfere  with  your  institutions,  but  you  must  and  shall 
abandon  your  slavery,  for  it  is  wrong’ — then  this  union 
is  at  an  end.  ...  ‘We  are  proceeding  rapidly’,  said  an 
eminent  abolitionist,  ‘to  gain  the  North.  Let  us  succeed 
in  uniting  the  North  and  we  will  take  care  of  the 
South.’  The  last  labor  will  be  spared  them.  The  South 
will  then,  be  assured,  take  care  of  herself.” 

Joseph  Clay  Stiles  was  a  migrant  in  unusual  degree. 
Bom  at  Savannah,  he  went  to  Andover  and  Yale  for 
study,  worked  as  a  Presbyterian  evangelist  in  several 
Southern  states,  then  held  pastorates  at  New  York 
and  New  Haven,  and  at  length  returned  South.  Greatly 
troubled  at  the  growth  of  sectional  tension,  he  made, 
after  passing  his  sixtieth  year,  two  efforts  to  relieve 
it.  The  plan  of  the  first  was  to  “examine  and  refute 
extreme  Anti-Slavery  views — set  back  liberty  and 
slavery  to  their  just  and  proper  bounds  in  the  public 
mind — and  press  the  grounds  of  conciliatory  appeal.” 

Abolitionism  as  an  “epidemic  mania,”  typical  of 
“modern  reform,”  he  characterized  in  detail  as 
arrogant,  malignant,  belligerent,  impracticable  and 
destructive,  exhibiting  “too  much  nature  and  too  little 
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grace,  too  much  glitter  and  too  little  gold,  too  much 
fury  and  too  little  force.”  The  Northern  conscience 
as  to  slavery  he  praised,  but  its  uncharitable  violence 
he  deplored  as  defeating  the  needful  purpose  of  lead¬ 
ing  the  South  “on  the  way  toward  Christian  perfection 
on  this  subject.”  A  kindliness  of  the  North  toward 
the  South  he  considered  essential  whether  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  race  relations  or  for  safeguard  against  great 
national  peril,  for  it  was  a  Northern  assault  upon  a 
Southern  institution  which  had  produced  and  was 
maintaining  the  Southern  spirit  of  intransigeance.  With 
a  “fraternal  exhortation”  he  concluded ;  “In  humble 
suggestion,  because  fallible;  in  honest  effort,  because 
under  duty,  I  put  forth  this  word.  If  it  is  a  right  word, 
the  Lord  in  faithfulness  impower  it.  If  it  is  a  wrong 
word,  God  in  his  mercy  bury  the  work  and  forgive 
the  workman. ”*■2 

Though  the  response  cannot  have  been  highly  stimu¬ 
lating,  Stiles  made  another  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  his 
Northern  countrymen  when  the  Union  was  already 
splitting  asunder.  In  this  he  labored  the  themes  of 
legal  obligation  and  practical  comity.  The  fathers  of 
the  Constitution,  he  said,  were  in  the  main  opposed  in 
moderate  degree  to  slavery ;  but  in  pursuance  of  a  con¬ 
crete  purpose  which  could  not  otherwise  be  attained 
they  gave  it  a  definite  sanction  which  nothing  but  a 
constitutional  change  could  alter.  This  sanction,  inter¬ 
preted  in  good  faith,  can  only  mean  that  “the  South  is 
entitled  to  all  such  toleration  and  countenance  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  both  in  langiuige  and  in  conduct,  as 
shall  afford  her  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  securing 
the  profits  of  the  institution,  without  being  scandalized 
for  its  practice.”  This  guarantee  does  not  restrict  free 
speech  in  tempered  criticism,  but  it  does  forbid  all 
defamatory  language,  belligerent  agitation,  incendiary 

tS.  Joaeph  C.  Stiles.  Modem  Reform  Examined;  or  the  Union  of  North  and 
South  OH  the  Subject  of  Stavrri/  ( PhiUulelphis,  1857), 
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propaganda,  interference  with  fugitive  rendition,  and 
exclusion  from  the  territories.  These  things  which  are 
now  done  or  countenanced  by  multitudes  at  the  North 
cannot  be  justified  by  profession  of  new  light  of  con¬ 
science,  for  they  involve  a  breach  of  faith  which  no 
good  conscience  can  approve.  If  the  North  does  not 
wish  to  gain  a  free  hand  by  dissolving  the  Union,  she 
should  give  over  “her  wild  attempt  to  inaugurate,  in 
behalf  of  the  man  of  color,  a  liberty-triumph,  which 
he  has  no  present  culture  to  appreciate,  and  discard 
from  her  soul  that  feverish  apprehension  of  the 
political  power  of  the  South,  which  has  led  her  to  plan 
the  eternal  confinement  of  the  slave  in  his  geographical 
prison.”  She  should  credit  the  South  for  what  has  been 
done  in  elevating  and  christianizing  these  imported 
Africans,  and  join  her  in  a  pact  of  sincere  good  will 
for  the  Negroes’  further  social  elevation.  By  no  other 
means,  he  said,  can  the  Union,  “so  long  the  pride  of  the 
North  American  and  the  glory  of  the  world,”  escape  its 
doom,  or  “the  North  and  the  South  .  .  .  feel — that  the 
work  of  righteousness  is — peace 
***** 

Certain  stay-at-home  Southerners  felt  in  the  ’fifties 
that  if  yet  a  new  gloss  were  put  upon  things  as  they 
were,  the  clouded  future  might  be  cleared.  Two  of 
them  seized  at  the  same  time  upon  a  blend  of  socialism 
with  sociology  as  the  newest  of  doctrines  and  sciences. 

Henry  Hughes  of  Mississippi  published  in  1854  a 
Treatise  on  Sociology,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  wherein 
theory  is  even  more  heavily  cloaked  with  technical 
jargon  than  in  sociologies  of  later  times.  This  leads  to 
the  practical  section,  which  compared  Southern  slavery 
with  the  system  of  social  economy  prevailing  in  the 
rest  of  the  white  man’s  world.  In  freely  competitive 
society,  he  said,  employment  and  livelihood  are  pre¬ 
ss.  J.  C.  Stiles,  The  National  Controversy;  or,  the  Voice  of  the  Fathers  upon 
the  State  of  the  Country  (New  York,  1861). 
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carious,  and  wages  have,  inequitably,  no  relation  to  the 
number  of  an  employee’s  dependants.  But  in  so-called 
slavery  the  conditions  are  much  more  nearly  ideal. 
Wages,  in  effect,  run  in  sickness  as  in  health,  and  al¬ 
ways  in  accordance  with  the  recipient’s  need.  “The 
children  do  not  cry  because  they  lack.  The  cruse  of 
oil  is  never  empty,  the  meal  never  shows  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel.” 

The  name  of  slavery  he  repudiated,  because  it  im¬ 
plied  that  the  bondman  labored  for  his  master’s  benefit 
alone,  whereas  in  fact  his  work  was  beneficial  to  the 
state,  his  master  and  himself,  and  the  state  and  his 
master  had  reciprocal  duties  to  him.  “The  societary 
organization  of  the  United  States  South  is  Warranteeism. 

.  .  .  It  is  not  forbidden  by  right  .  .  .;  it  is  bidden  by 
duty.  ...  It  is  an  organization  whose  essentials  every 
society  just  to  itself,  must  incorporate.”  His  general 
scheme  of  labor  and  livelihood,  anticipating  Russian 
bolshevism  under  Lenin,  he  recommended  for  all  the 
world ;  and  he  said  that  its  existing  and  beneficial  ap¬ 
plication  to  Negroes  in  America  was  accidental.  He 
concluded  with  a  rhapsodic  forecast  of  the  universal 
spread  of  plantation  warranteeism,  with  plenitude  and 
equity  in  its  train :  “Then  shall  this  Federation  and  the 
World  praise  the  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  a 
system  which  may  well  be  deemed  divine;  then  shall 
Experience  aid  Philosophy  and  vindicate  the  ways  of  God 
to  man.**  Later  in  the  decade  Hughes  endeavored  through 
the  Southern  “commercial  convention”  at  Vicksburg 
to  propagate  his  doctrine  and  to  foster  a  project  of 
bringing  more  Negroes  from  Africa  as  “plantation  ap¬ 
prentices.”  In  fruit  of  these  efforts,  he  got  little  more 
than  leave  to  print. 

George  Fitzhugh,  of  Caroline  County,  Virginia,  was 
more  steadily  vociferous.  Following  Sociology  for  the 
South,  or  the  Failure  of  Free  Society  (1854)  with  Canni¬ 
bals  All!  or  Slaves  without  Masters  (1857),  he  became 
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reputed  as  “the  boldest  and  ablest  writer  who  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  offensive  in  the  slavery  discussion”;  and  he 
then  used  the  pages  of  DeBow’s  Review  as  a  continuous 
forum.  Endorsing  the  doctrines  of  Owen,  Blanc  and 
Fourier,  and  praising  Carlyle’s  Latter  Day  Pamphlets, 
he  said  labor  everywhere  is  exploited,  and  so-called 
free  labor  more  than  slave.  “We  are  all,  North  and 
South,  engaged  in  the  White  Slave  Trade,  and  he  who 
succeeds  best  is  esteemed  most  respectable.  It  is  far 
more  cruel  than  the  Black  Slave  Trade,  because  it 
exacts  more  of  its  slaves,  and  neither  protects  nor 
governs  them.”  “Capital,  irresponsible  capital”  in  free 
society  rules  and  ruins.  It  “pursues  the  hireling  from 
the  hovel  to  the  poor-house,  the  prison  and  the  grave” ; 
but  where  it  owns  a  slave,  as  in  the  South,  it  supports 
and  protects  him. 

As  for  liberty,  Fitzhugh  said  at  large,  it  “is  unat¬ 
tainable  ;  and  if  attainable,  not  desirable” ;  all  the 
world  was  too  little  governed,  not  too  much.  In  the 
existing,  unregulated  world,  he  said,  Negroes  were 
kept  enslaved  only  because  they  were  mere  grown-up 
children,  incapable  of  self-direction.  “No  one  would 
have  the  labor  and  trouble  of  management,  if  his 
negroes  would  pay  in  hires  and  rents  one-half  what 
free  tenants  pay  in  rent  in  Europe.”  If  set  adrift  by 
general  emancipation,  the  Negro  “would  be  welcome 
nowhere;  meet  with  thousands  of  enemies  and  no 
friends.  If  he  went  North,  the  white  laborers  would 
kick  him  and  cuff  him,  and  drive  him  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  If  he  went  to  Africa,  the  savages  would  cook 
him  and  eat  him.”  The  very  weakness  of  the  slave  is 
a  strength  to  him,  for  it  invites  and  procures  tolerance, 
benevolence  and  affection,  which  competition  and 
rivalry  destroy.  “The  aversion  to  negroes,  the  anti¬ 
pathy  of  race,  is  much  greater  at  the  North  than  at  the 
South ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  antipathy  to 
the  person  of  the  negro  is  confounded  with  or  generates 
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hatred  of  the  institution  with  which  he  is  usually  con¬ 
nected.  Hatred  to  slavery  is  very  generally  little  more 
than  hatred  of  negroes,” 

***** 

The  socialistic  acrobatics  of  Hughes  and  Fitzhugh 
failing  to  meet  the  concrete  occasion,  the  demand  for 
cogent  pro-slavery  formulation  became  the  more  urgent 
as  the  sectional  crisis  grew  more  obvious.  The  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,  long  non-partisan,  made  itself  an 
organ  in  1854 ;  DeBow’s  Review  multiplied  its  articles  on 
slavery;  Russell’s  Magazine  was  launched  at  Charleston 
in  1857  with  the  cherishing  of  “Southern  civilization”  a 
main  purpose;  and  in  the  spring  of  1860  J.  A.  Turner 
began  to  publish  at  Eatonton,  Georgia,  The  Plantation  as 
a  quarterly  devoted  to  the  “defence  of  Negro  Slavery — 
total,  unqualified,  unreserved”  and  to  rousing  the  South 
“to  maintain  its  just  rights  under  the  Constitution,  and 
as  sovereign  States,  in  the  teeth  of  all  opposition,  at 
all  hazards  and  to  the  last  extremity.” 

The  copious  books  and  essays  proving  in  the  main 
hackneyed  and  commonplace,  DeBow  called  for 
another  Dew  to  produce  a  definitive  work  suited  to 
the  later  day:  “It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the 
question  of  slavery  will  ever  be  better  understood  than 
it  is  at  this  time.  All  that  is  now  wanted  is  some  master 
mind  to  systematize,  to  arrange,  to  digest  and  analyze 
the  facts  now  known,  and  enunciate  them  in  easy, 
familiar  and  perspicuous  style.”®^  But  at  the  era’s 
end  the  notable  contributions  came  not  in  a  massive 
Southern  volume  but  in  two  pamphlets  from  Northern 
men. 

Thomas  Ewbank,  of  English  birth,  was  a  scientist 
living  most  of  his  life  at  New  York.  Turning  for  a  time 
from  technical  pursuits,  he  published  in  1860  Inorganic 
Forces  ordained  to  supersede  Human  Slavery.  Granting 
that  races  are  diverse  in  capacity,  that  Caucasians  are 

84.  Reviev,  XXVII.  490  (October.  1859). 
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properly  supreme  and  Negroes  inferior  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  temperate  zone,  he  thought  that  a  just 
subordination  would  fall  far  short  of  slavery.  But  as 
moral  suasion  and  penal  statutes  had  failed  to  stop 
the  trade  in  ardent  liquors,  they  would  fail  to  destroy 
Negro  slavery.  “Neither  it  nor  its  worst  features  can 
be  suppressed  till  other  agents  of  labor  are  ready  to 
take  its  place.”  These  he  believed  to  be  in  assured 
prospect ;  for  he  took  the  development  of  steam  engines 
to  be  a  mere  earnest  of  what  was  to  come  in  inventions 
of  new  motors,  to  be  driven  either  by  electricity  or 
by  “explosive  compounds.”  The  progress  of  invention 
“shows  us  that  we  have  the  power  and  the  means  of 
doing  the  world’s  work  without  oppressing  our  own 
species  or  the  tribes  below  us,  since  the  demands  for 
industrial  labor,  however  great,  are  to  be  met  in  all 
coming  times  not  by  quivering  flesh  and  fibre  but  by 
. . .  peat,  turf,  coal,  wood  and  other  fuels.”  Mechanical 
power  has  already  spread  “from  the  factory  into  the 
highways;  and,  at  the  present  writing,  attempts  are 
making  to  take  it  into  the  prairies — ^to  make  it  a 
general  field-laborer — ^to  plow  and  sow,  as  well  as 
thresh  and  bolt  and  grind.  It  already  gins  cotton, 
besides  spinning  and  weaving  it;  nor  is  there  any  in¬ 
superable  obstacle  to  its  planting  and  hoeing  and  pick¬ 
ing  it,  or  something  equivalent  to  picking  it.  It  ex¬ 
presses  the  juice  from  the  sugar-cane;  why  not  culti¬ 
vate  and  reap  it?  .  .  .  Nothing  is  wanting  but  a  proper 
combination  of  mechanical  skill;  and  when  that  is 
realized,  slavery  dies,  and  dies  amid  the  hosannas  of 
both  pro  and  anti-slavery  men.”  He  suggested  that 
friends  of  the  Negro  divert  their  societies  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  mechanical  devices  for  raising  and  reaping 
tropical  and  semi-tropical  crops,  and  otherwise  possess 
their  souls  in  patience. 

In  the  same  year  came  Negro  Slavery’s  best  epitaph 
in  a  pamphlet  by  Sidney  G.  Fisher,  who  was  a  Phil- 
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adelphia  lawyer  and  at  the  same  time  an  owner  of 
plantations  in  Maryland.  What  is  called  the  slavery 
question,  he  said,  is  actually  the  Negro  question.  Unless 
the  factor  of  race  is  understood,  the  great  anomaly 
must  remain  incomprehensible  that  in  this  free,  Christ¬ 
ian  land  four  millions  of  men  are  held  in  a  bondage 
which  subjects  them  without  protection  “to  the  callous¬ 
ness  of  cupidity,  the  recklessness  of  passion,  the 
brutality  of  lust.  .  .  .  Why  do  we  do  this  thing?  The 
answer  is,  because  we  cannot  do  otherwise.  We  have 
brought  the  negro  to  our  shores,  and  therefore  slavery 
with  him.”*® 

The  white  Americans,  Fisher  continued,  are  trans¬ 
planted  Englishmen,  essentially  Teutonic  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  their  own  distinctive  nature.  They  are  lovers 
of  liberty,  truth  and  justice,  and  quite  as  cogently 
lovers  of  power.  They  are  colonizers  and  beneficent 
rulers.  Churches,  charities,  order,  industry,  wealth, 
arts  and  letters  follow  their  footsteps.  The  Saxon  as 
typified  in  America  “hates  slavery  unless  he  is  the 
master;  and  he  is  not  by  choice  a  master,”  for  he  pre¬ 
fers  to  gain  his  ends  by  other  means.  “In  the  North, 
the  aboriginees  having  withered  and  vanished  before 
him,  because  they  would  neither  submit  to  him  nor  be 
civilized  by  him,  the  Saxon  finds  no  race  inferior  to 
his  own  ...  so  nuremous  as  to  require  any  laws  to 
insure  his  superiority.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  whites  are  themselves  laboring  men ;  they  cannot 
therefore  own  slaves.  Ruling  as  they  do  the  law¬ 
making  power,  they  would  not  permit  the  rich  to  own 
slaves — for  this  toiling  and  governing  class  will  endure 
no  competition  in  industry  by  the  negro.  Neither  do 
the  rich  desire  to  have  him  for  a  slave,  because  the 
free,  intelligent  industry  of  their  own  race  is  far  more 
productive  and  profitable,  and  brings  with  it  to  the 
employer  no  responsibility,  no  duties  and  no  danger. 

S6.  [S.  G.  Fisher],  Tk»  Law*  of  Race,  a*  connected  with  Stavery  (Philadelphis. 

1860). 
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“But  though  the  negro  in  the  North  is  not  a  slave, 
he  is  made  an  outcast  and  a  pariah. ...  He  may  not  lay 
a  finger  on  one  of  those  three  wonderful  boxes,  the 
ballot  box,  the  jury  box  and  the  cartridge  box,  ...  by 
which  freemen  defend  their  rights.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of 
caste  drives  the  negro  out  of  the  churches,  theatres, 
hotels,  rail-cars,  steamboats,  or  assigns  to  him,  in  them, 
a  place  apart.  It  drives  him  into  the  cellars,  dens  and 
alleys  of  the  towns,  into  hovels  in  the  country;  and 
it  does  all  this  without  laws,  without  concert  or  design, 
without  unkindness  or  cruelty,  but  unconsciously, 
simply  because  it  cannot  help  doing  it,  obeying  thus 
instinctive  impulse  and  the  immutable,  eternal  laws  by 
which  the  races  of  men  are  kept  apart.” 

The  Negroes,  wherever  they  dwell,  are  improvident, 
weak  of  will,  acquiescent  and  fit  for  servitude.  In  the 
South,  where  they  are  a  multitude,  a  definite  legal  sub¬ 
ordination  is  indispensable  and  beneficent.  Slavery  not 
only  provides  industrial  guidance  but  it  performs  the 
functions  of  magistrates,  police,  prisons,  poor-houses 
and  hospitals  for  the  Negroes  without  public  expense 
and  far  more  efficiently  than  government  agencies 
could  perform  them.  It  maintains  the  security  and 
prosperity  of  the  whites  and  also  the  physical  well¬ 
being  of  the  blacks.  “The  Saxon  residing  in  the  South 
with  the  negro  has  chosen  this  system  for  his  govern¬ 
ment.  He  claims  the  right  to  choose  it  or  any  other, 
and  he  claims  this  right  by  prerogative  of  race,  by  the 
decree  of  nature  which  made  him  superior  to  the  negro 
in  force  of  mind  and  character,  and  therefore  his  ruler. 
He  will  not  relinquish  this  claim.  He  cannot  if  he 
would.  ...  He  will  resist  whilst  he  can  any  power  that 
shall  attempt  to  interfere  with  that  right  or  dictate  to 
him  how  he  shall  use  it.” 

In  public  affairs  throughout  the  land  the  Negroes 
themselves  are  inarticulate  and  impotent.  Yet,  “by 
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means  of  their  weakness  they  control  our  politics ;  they 
conquer  us  by  abject  submission;  they  overwhelm  us 
by  mere  prolific  growth.”  The  North  and  South  have 
come  to  a  clash  as  to  the  control  of  a  vast  western 
space.  “True  to  his  instincts  of  conqueror,  colonizer, 
founder,  the  Saxon  of  the  North  claims  this  land  for 
himself;  he  claims  that  he,  and  not  the  negro,  shall 
occupy  and  till  it,  live  on  it  and  by  it.  Moved  by  the 
same  inherent  spirit,  the  Saxon  of  the  South  makes  a 
similar  demand.  He  will  possess  this  region  of  promise, 
he  says,  and  take  with  him  his  subject  race,  his  serfs 
and  vassals,  to  work  it  not  for  themselves  but  for  him ; 
and  to  give  plausibility  to  his  claim  he  calls  them  not 
citizens,  not  people,  not  even  men,  but  property.  Why 
may  not  he,  as  well  as  the  northern  man,  go  to  the 
new  territories  with  his  property  ?  To  this  the  northern 
Saxon  replies  that  these  negroes  are  not  property  but 
men,  and  bring  with  them  human  influences  not  of  the 
highest  order;  but  whether  property  or  not,  they  will 
occupy  the  land  and  consume  its  produce,  both  and  all 
of  which  he  wants  for  his  own  race.” 

Having  philosophized  upon  race  relations  at  large 
in  a  manner  comporting  thoroughly  with  Southern 
thought,  Fisher  cast  his  own  advocacy  on  the  territorial 
question  to  the  side  of  the  North.  But  he  hoped  that 
a  Southern  acquiescence  in  this  might  come  from  an 
assurance  that  Northern  will,  abiding  by  the  clear  im¬ 
plications  of  the  Constitution,  and  enlightened  by  true 
knowledge  of  racial  necessities,  would  not  endanger 
the  “Saxon”  control  of  Negroes  in  the  Southern  states. 

*  *  1(1  ]ti 

When  the  dread  clash  of  arms  had  come  and  gone, 
when  slavery  was  abolished  and  radical  “reconstruc¬ 
tion”  in  full  sway,  Edward  A.  Pollard,  a  historian  of 
the  Confederacy  who  had  mingled  endorsement  of  its 
objective  with  censure  of  its  programme,  found  ground 
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for  hope  and  set  it  forth  in  The  Lost  Cause  Regained.*^ 
Analyzing  the  past  and  present,  he  saw  the  crux  of 
Southern  purpose  in  the  maintenance  of  white  suprem¬ 
acy  as  a  safeguard  of  civilization  and  orderly  govern¬ 
ment.  In  its  social  phase,  as  a  barrier  against  inter¬ 
racial  equality  and  conflict,  he  thought  slavery  had  had 
so  great  a  value  that  its  economic  phase  ought  to  have 
been  made  merely  incidental  in  public  discussion.  He 
therefore  scolded  the  Southern  spokesmen  for  having 
subordinated  the  major  phase  to  the  minor  and  for 
having  indulged  overmuch  in  futile  emphasis  upon 
constitutional  sanctions.  He  cited  the  refusal  in  1866 
and  1867  of  sundry  Northern  states  to  extend  their 
suffrage  to  the  Negroes  as  evidence  that  even  in  sequel 
to  the  war  the  rehabilitation  of  white  control  in  the 
South,  with  Northern  acquiescence,  was  not  hopeless. 
How  much  better  would  it  have  been,  he  therefore 
argued,  if  the  crucial  question  had  been  cogently  set 
forth  and  never  beclouded  by  technicalities  and  false 
issues. 

In  this  long  chapter  we  have  seen  that  more  than 
a  few  Southerners  had  endeavored  with  zeal  to  do 
what  Pollard  thought  ought  to  have  been  done.  To 
see  how  their  clear  purpose  was  complicated  we  turn 
again  to  politics. 

36.  New  York,  1868.  This  book,  though  much  less  known,  is  quite  as  important 
as  Pollard’s  Lost  Cause  (New  York  and  Baltimore,  1867).  His  Southern  Spy 
(New  York,  1869),  also  published  under  the  title  Black  Diamonds,  shows  that 
the  racial  phase  of  slavery  was  of  active  concern  in  his  earlier  thought. 


[The  concluding  Chapter  follows  in  the  March,  1938  iame.^ 


GOVERNOR  BROWN  AND  THE  CONFEDERACY 
By  Louise  Biles  Hill 
Past  II 
Conscription 

Brown’s  peculiar  definition  of  militia  as  all  the  arms- 
bearing  population  of  a  state,  and  its  corollaries,  that 
the  Confederate  government  could  raise  troops  for  its 
provisional  army  only  through  requisition  upon  the 
governors  and  that  the  states  were  entitled  to  appoint 
the  officers,^  led  him  bitterly  to  oppose  conscription. 
His  warfare  on  the  policy  ended  only  with  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  Confederate  armies.  Aided  by  Alexander 
Stephens,*  he  began  a  correspondence  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  regarding  the  unconstitutionality  of  conscription 
which  continued  from  April,  1862,  to  July.  He  claimed 
that  the  conscription  law  was  unnecessary,  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  and  dangerous,  and  that  it  gave  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  “the  power  ...  to  disorganize  Georgia’s  troops 
.  .  .  and  ...  to  destroy  her  State  Government.  .  .  .’’ 
He  refused  to  permit  the  militia  officers  to  aid  “in 
the  execution  of  a  law  which  virtually  strips  the  State 
of  her  constitutional  military  powers,  and,  if  fully 
executed,  destroys  the  legislative  department  of  her 
Government.  .  .  .’’*  In  vain  the  President  argued  that 
the  power  of  the  Confederacy  to  raise  armies  was  un¬ 
qualified  ;  that  Congress  is  the  judge  of  whether  a  law 
is  necessary;  that  the  term  militia  is  applied  to  “a 
body  of  soldiers  in  a  State  enrolled  for  discipline’’  and 
not  to  separate  individuals ;  that  the  right  of  the  states 
to  officer  the  militia  had  not  been  interfered  with  and 
would  not  be  under  conscription;  and  that  the  right 
to  raise  an  army  and  call  out  the  militia  were  separate 

1.  Gtoraia  Confederate  Reeorde,  II,  86,  212-221,  3SS  et  eeq.;  Ill,  148-7,  162, 
289-290,  894-9,  426-6,  482-6. 

2,  Phillips,  ed.,  Correevondenee,  698,  611. 

8.  Georgia  Confederate  Reeorde,  III,  92-8. 
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and  distinct  powers.*  Brown  misquoted  the  President,* 
wrote  the  last  letter,  and  had  the  correspondence  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  newspapers  and  in  a  52-page  pamphlet 
which,  it  was  said,  he  “hawked  about  the  streets  of 
every  city  in  the  South.”* 

Brown  refused  to  allow  the  use  of  state  machinery 
in  enrolling  conscripts  and  threatened  to  arrest  any 
Confederate  agent  who  should  attempt  to  enroll  militia 
officers.’  A  correspondent  of  the  Republican  accused  the 
Governor  of  attempting  “to  light  the  fires  of  civil  war.”* 
The  Telegraph  likened  him  to  a  man  who,  having  been 
aroused  by  a  fire-bell  in  the  night  and  finding  his 
neighbors  fighting  the  flames,  stopped  them  and  de¬ 
manded  documentary  evidence  that  they  were  acting 
under  regular  orders  from  the  fire  department.*  When 
on  September  27,  1862,  Congress  extended  conscription 
to  include  those  forty-five  years  of  age,‘*  Brown  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  the  law  to  be  executed  in  Georgia  until 
the  legislature  should  meet  and  pass  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion."  There  being  no  Confederate  Supreme  Court,  the 
President  suspended  enrollment  in  Georgia  and  had 
the  law  tested  in  the  State  Supreme  Court.*^  When 
that  tribunal  sustained  the  law.  Brown  sent  a  special 
message  to  the  legislature  in  which  he  charged  that 
the  decision  had  been  rendered  “under  heavy  outside 
pressure,  and  if  not  ex  parte,  under  most  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances.’"* 

In  the  meantime  the  Governor  had  delivered  his 
message  to  the  legislature  in  denunciation  of  the  con¬ 
scription  laws.  He  said  that  they  were  “a  palpable 

4.  Georgia  Confederate  Records,  III,  233-246. 

5.  Ibid.,  262,285. 

6.  Eklward  Albert  Pollard,  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis.  .  .  .  (Atlanta,  1869).  211. 

7.  Georgia  Confederate  Records,  ill,  192-8,  229-230.  248,  249 ;  II,  224. 

8.  “Middle  (jeorKia.”  June  28,  1862. 

9.  Quoted  by  Albert  Burton  Moore.  Conscription  and  Conflict  in  the  Con¬ 
federacy  (New  York.  1924),  261,  n.  17. 

10.  Official  Records,  War,  Ser.  IV,  Vol.  II,  p.  160. 

11.  Ibid.,  170 ;  House  Journal,  lS6t,  33  et  seq. 

12.  Offieial  Records,  IVar,  Ser.  IV.  Vol.  II,  123-4.  130,  141  ;  Jeffera  v.  Fair, 
33  Ga.  347. 

13.  Georgia  Confederate  Records,  II,  317-321. 
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violation  of  the  Constitution,”  a  “dangerous  assault 
upon  both  the  rights  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,” 
and  that  they  reduced  the  country  to  a  condition 
“bordering  upon  military  despotism.”  The  persons  of 
“free-bom  citizens”  had  been  claimed  “as  vassals  of 
the  central  power”  and  disposed  of  “like  chattels.” 
He  pointed  to  the  possibility  of  the  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  states  through  the  policy  of  conscription. 
Congress  “might  be  influenced  by  ambition,  interest 
or  caprice”  and  conscript  “every  Executive  in  every 
State  of  the  Confederacy,  every  member  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  in  every  State,  every  militia  officer  and  other 
State  officers.  .  .  .”  He  inquired  whether  the  “pompous 
pretensions  of  imperial  power”  should  be  acquiesced 
in,  and  warned  the  legislature  that  the  question  pre¬ 
sented  for  its  consideration  was,  whether  the  states 
should  be  preserved,  or  whether,  in  lieu  of  states, 
there  should  be  a  “consolidated  despotism.”*^ 

The  struggle  in  the  legislature  was  intense*®  but  in 
the  end  the  Governor  was  not  sustained  and  he  was 
forced  to  seek  other  means  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 
These  took  the  form  of  exemptions.  The  law  of  May 
1,  1863,  authorized  state  legislatures  to  decide  what 
civil  officers  were  necessary  to  the  proper  administra¬ 
tion  of  their  respective  states,  and,  until  the  legis¬ 
latures  should  meet,  permitted  governors  to  certify 
the  lists.*®  Brown  certified  that  all  civil  and  military 
officers  were  “indispensable.”  He  did  this  in  “no  spirit 
of  opposition,”  he  said,  “but  merely  as  the  best  method 
of  avoiding  unnecessary  discussion  and  of  securing 
without  acrimony  the  just  rights  of  the  States  and  of 
the  Confederate  Government.”*’  In  the  following  De¬ 
cember  the  new  legislature  by  joint  resolution  ratified 

14.  Ibid.,  288-308. 

15.  Republiean,  Nov.  14,  16,  17,  25,  28 ;  Southern  Confederacy,  Nov.  16,  19,  25, 
1862 ;  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  Jr.,  HiU,  251-272 ;  Waddell,  Linton  Stepkena,  245-8 ; 
Avery,  Georgia,  250  et  aeq. 

16.  Official  Recorda,  War,  Ser.  IV,  Vol.  11.  160-2. 

17.  Ibid.,  569. 
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the  Governor’s  list,  after  which  he  was  able  to  ward 
off  criticism  by  posing  as  “bound  by  the  law.’’^® 

General  Howell  Cobb,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
organization  of  Confederate  reserves  for  local  defense 
in  Georgia  under  the  law  of  February  17,  1864,  pro¬ 
tested  to  Brown  against  his  sweeping  exemptions.  He 
thought  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  retention 
of  2,000  justices  of  the  peace,  1,000  constables,  and 
3,000  military  officers.  He  said  that  no  one  but  the 
Governor  “ever  conceived  the  idea  that  justices  of 
the  peace  who  never  held  a  court,  constables  who 
never  served  a  warrant,  and  militia  officers  who  had  no 
men  to  command,  were  necessary  for  the  proper  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  state  government.  .  . 

The  Governor  replied  that  the  men  were  needed  in 
production.  He  revived  the  dispute  of  the  previous  year 
with  reference  to  the  government’s  having  held  the 
local  defense  troops  in  service,^®  and  said  that  the  de¬ 
tail  system  provided  in  the  law  of  February  17  re¬ 
quired  so  much  of  a  farmer’s  time  “in  keeping  his 
papers  right’’  as  to  cripple  the  agricultural  interests  in 
operating  under  the  system  of  making  bread  “by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Government.’’2i  The  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  two  men  continued  through  April  and  May, 
becoming  increasingly  bitter,  but  Brown  did  not  alter 
his  policy  and  he  had  the  last  word  in  the  quarrel. 

The  Governor’s  course  prevented  an  effective  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  reserves  and  Cobb  had  few  troops  with 
which  to  oppose  Sherman’s  invasion.^  On  July  7, 
Brown  called  out  the  reserve  militia,  the  men  he  had 
himself  exempted  from  Confederate  service,  those 
whom  the  Confederacy  had  detailed  to  agriculture  and 
industry.  Confederate  exempts,  and  all  who  were  sub- 

18.  Official  Reeordt,  War,  Ser.  IV,  Vol.  Ill,  345.  Cf.  Brown  to  Governor  Z.  B. 
Vance,  Mar.  28,  1864.  Joseph  E.  Brown  Correspondence,  Manuscripts 
Division,  Library  of  ConKtess,  Washington. 

19.  Georgia  Confederate  Records,  III,  604-9,  634-5. 

20.  Ihtd.,  418-419,  431-3,  484-8,  487 ;  II,  504,  607,  524. 

21.  /bid.,  in.  626. 

22.  Ibid.,  508,  528-9.  660;  OfficM  Records,  War,  Ser.  IV,  Voi.  Ill,  530. 
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ject  to  Confederate  military  service  but  were  not  yet 
under  Confederate  control.  He  detailed  from  the  state 
forces  the  number  necessary  to  carry  on  the  operations 
of  the  state  government  and  of  industry,  and  thus  very 
generally  disrupted  Confederate  service  in  Georgia.** 
He  sent  the  troops — about  10,000  at  this  time — ^to 
General  Johnston’s  assistance,  later  issuing  an  address 
to  them  to  the  effect  that  they  were  to  be  under  General 
Hood — who  had  replaced  Johnston — “until  such  time 
as  I  may  choose  to  assume  command,  or  until  I  shall 
order  [the  force]  disbanded  when  I  am  satisfied  the 
emergency  has  passed.’’** 

To  put  an  end  to  the  absurdity  of  a  civilian’s  deciding 
when,  where,  and  how  long  troops  should  be  employed, 
and  to  obtain  Confederate  forces  with  which  to  meet 
the  dangerous  situation  created  by  Sherman’s  capture 
of  Atlanta,  the  Confederate  administration  on  August 
30,  1864,  made  requisition  on  Governor  Brown  for 
10,000  or  more  militia.**  The  Governor  delayed  his 
reply  for  nearly  two  weeks  and  in  the  meantime  de¬ 
clared  the  emergency  at  an  end  and  furloughed  the 
troops  “ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the 
autumnal  crops,’’*®  but  in  reality  probably  to  prevent 
their  being  enrolled  in  Confederate  service.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Sherman,  as  of  later  writers,  that  the 
Governor’s  action  was  a  preliminary  peace  move.*"^ 


28.  Georgia  Confederate  Record*,  II,  710  et  eeq.;  Ill,  591-4,  596-7,  639-642. 

24.  Ibid.,  II.  724-6,  774 ;  m,  605-6 ;  Phillips,  ed.,  Correepondenee,  MO. 
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(New  York,  1928),  V,  475-7:  Nathaniel  W.  Stephenson,  The  Day  of  the 
Confederacy  (Vol.  XXX  of  The  Chronicles  of  Ameriee,  New  Haven,  1919), 
174,  n.  I;  Haywood  Jefferson  Pearce,  Jr.,  Benjamin  H.  HiU.  .  .  .  (Chicago, 
1928),  9^4;  Owsley,  State  Rights,  50-73,  185,  et  passim;  Senator  Mahone. 
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Brown  refused  to  honor  the  requisition  and  wrote 
the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  President  had  made  the 
demand  because  he  had  learned  that  Georgia  had  an 
organization  of  fearless  men  “ready  to  defend  the  state 
against  usurpations  of  power  as  well  as  invasion  of  the 
enemy.”  He  said  that  if  he  should  surrender  the  troops, 
the  President  would  keep  them  indefinitely  and  the 
agricultural  interests  would  suffer.  Besides,  no  other 
state  had  been  called  upon  to  make  such  a  sacrifice. 
Inasmuch  as  the  constitution  permitted  states  to  keep 
“troops  of  war”  when  the  states  were  actually  invaded, 
he  refused  to  “gratify  the  President’s  ambition”  and 
surrender  the  troops  when  they  were  the  “only  re¬ 
maining  protection  against  the  encroachment  of  cen¬ 
tralized  power.”  Instead,  he  would  order  them  to  the 
front  to  defend  the  state  and  retain  the  power  to  fur¬ 
lough  or  disband  them  when  they  could  be  spared  from 
the  military  field.  He  thought  that  the  Governor  of 
the  State  at  Milledgeville  ought  to  be  as  competent 
to  judge  of  the  military  situation  in  Georgia  as  the 
President  “some  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  scene  of 
action.”  He  demanded  that  the  President  send  re¬ 
enforcements  or  return  the  Georgia  troops.“ 

“It  requires  forbearance  in  reply  to  maintain  the 
respect  I  would  pay  to  your  station,  and  observe  the 
official  propriety  you  have  so  transcended,”  the  Secre¬ 
tary  wrote  in  reply.  He  pointed  out  that  the  usefulness 
of  troops  was  impaired  by  uncertainty  of  control  and 
that  the  constitution  placed  the  responsibility  of  the 
common  defense  upon  the  Confederate  government. 
That  Georgia  had  not  been  given  better  protection  was 
due,  the  Secretary  charged,  to  obstacles  which  the 
Governor  had  himself  interposed,  and  that  if  the 
10,000  militia  had  been  incorporated  with  veteran 
regiments  prior  to  May  1,  “they  would  not  improbably 
have  hurled  back  the  invaders.”  Sherman’s  overtures 

28.  Georgia  Confederate  Records,  III,  612-622. 
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to  Brown  and  Stephens  were  at  this  time  in  progress 
and  the  Secretary  compared  Brown’s  action  in  refusing 
the  President’s  requisition  to  that  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  in  the  War  of  1812.  “The  impression  was 
not  wanting  either  then  or  since,’’  he  said  pointedly, 
“that  they  were  even  in  communication  with  the 
enemy,  or  at  least  proposed  to  give  them  encourage¬ 
ment  and  moral  support.’’  Referring  to  Brown’s  state¬ 
ments  that  it  was  necessary  to  retain  the  troops  as  a 
defense  against  centralized  power,  the  Secretary  said 
that  he  preferred  to  consider  them  “inconsiderate 
utterances’’  rather  than  the  “foreshadowing  of  a  guilty 
purpose  to  array  your  State  in  armed  antagonism 
against  the  Confederacy,  and  so  to  betray  the  cause 
of  herself  and  sister  States.’’^  The  correspondence 
continued  until  January  6,  1865,  when  Brown  as  usual 
had  the  last  word.*® 

In  an  editorial,  “Wrong,  No  Matter  What  He  Does,’’ 
the  Chronicle  &  Sentinel  on  September  28  defended  the 
Governor  against  the  scathing  criticisms  of  the  press. 
The  editor  complained  that  when  the  Governor  called 
out  the  militia  his  course  was  opposed  and  now  that 
he  had  furloughed  the  troops  his  action  was  equally 
condemned.  “Do  whatever  he  may,’’  the  editor  said, 
“the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State  of  Georgia  is  sure 
to  find  snappish,  churlish,  individuals  .  .  .  ready  and 
eager  to  find  fault.’’  The  Intelligencer  charged  that 
President  Davis  had  said  that  he  would  abandon  Geor¬ 
gia  to  her  fate  in  order  to  save  Virginia,  to  which  the 
President  made  indignant  denial  in  his  speech  at 
Macon,  Georgia.  The  editor  claimed  that  he  had  not 
written  the  editorial,  but  refused  to  disclose  the  name 
of  the  author.**  The  Chronicle  &  Sentinel  joined  the 
Governor  in  demanding  that  Georgia  troops  be  re- 
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turned  to  their  native  state  and  thought  the  cause 
of  the  Confederacy  should  no  longer  be  imperiled  “by 
the  fatal  policy  of  the  National  Administration."** 

When  on  November  15  Sherman  set  fire  to  Atlanta 
and  started  on  his  devastating  march  to  the  sea, 
Governor  Brown  called  out  the  militia  and  placed  it 
under  General  Beauregard,  reserving  the  right,  as  he 
had  done  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  to  withdraw  the 
militia  when  in  his  judgment  “the  safety  of  the  State 
no  longer  requires  it  in  the  field.”*®  Governor  Vance 
was  not  very  much  impressed  with  Brown’s  “state 
army.”  Writing  to  the  President  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Vance  said:  “Governor  Brown  is  a 
humbug  and  can  do  nothing  but  get  in  the  way.”*^ 

After  Sherman  had  burned  Columbia,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  forced  the  evacuation  of  Charleston,  and  moved 
northward.  Brown  on  February  24,  1865,  notified 
Beauregard  that  he  was  withdrawing  the  state  troops 
in  order  that  they  might  have  a  furlough  “till  the  State 
is  again  threatened  by  the  enemy.”**  Johnston  with 
the  remnant  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  was  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  check  Sherman’s  advance  in  North  Carolina, 
but  the  Georgia  state  troops  were  not  sent  to  join  him. 
In  March  the  Confederate  government  ordered  its  de¬ 
tailed  agriculturists  out,**  but  Governor  Brown  issued 
a  countermanding  order  to  the  effect  that  they  were  a 
part  of  the  state  troops  on  furlough  and  that  they  were 
not  to  obey  any  order  from  a  Confederate  officer  until 
disbanded  by  the  state.*"^ 

The  Confederate  government  was  never  able  to  get 
control  of  Brown’s  “state  troops”  and  they  were  sur- 

32.  Oct.  12.  1864. 
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rendered  by  the  Governor  to  General  James  Wilson 
of  the  United  States  Army  at  the  close  of  the  war.*« 

There  was  considerable  dispute  over  the  number  of 
exemptions  for  which  the  Governor  was  responsible. 
Brown  said  in  his  message  of  February  15,  1865,  that 
the  number  of  state  officers  exempted  was  only  1,450,*® 
but  he  neglected  to  give  the  number  of  those  exempted 
who  were  not  officers.  President  Davis  estimated  the 
number  at  15,000  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty-five^®  and  other  authorities  tend  to  support  this 
view.^*  Indeed,  the  Governor’s  own  letter  book  does 
so.  On  December  1,  1864,  it  recorded  15,000  as  ex¬ 
empted,  1,450  of  whom  were  not  in  the  militia.^* 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the  effect  of 
the  Governor’s  opposition  to  conscription,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  did  serious  harm  to  the  Con¬ 
federacy.^®  In  the  winter  of  1863  opposition  to  con¬ 
scription  in  Brown’s  home  county  of  Cherokee  reached 
the  proportions  of  an  open  rebellion.  It  was  charged 
that  the  trouble  was  due  to  Brown’s  course  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  people  by  picturing  the 
laws  of  Congress  as  outrages  upon  the  rights  of  the 
states  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  deserving  of 
resistance.^^  The  commandant  of  conscripts  in  Georgia, 
having  a  view  of  the  whole  state,  wrote  to  General 
Cobb  on  January  28,  1865: 

“The  executive  .  .  .  and  his  officials  and  partisans 
. .  .  have  labored  to  oppose  the  execution  of  these  laws 
and  to  create  public  opinion  not  only  hostile  to  their 
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execution,  but  commendatory  to  their  evasion.  .  .  .  The 
class  of  men  most  liable  to  conscription,  and  who  have 
hitherto  been  kept  out  of  the  service,  cannot  be  reached 
under  the  present  system.  Instead  of  finding  their 
security  condemned  as  dishonorable,  they  find  it  ap¬ 
proved,  if  not  connived  at,  by  some  whose  positions 
ought  to  be  a  warrant  of  a  different  course  of 
conduct.”^® 

Although  the  Governor  should  have  been  aware  that 
his  own  course  was  in  part  responsible  for  desertions, 
it  is  on  record  that  he  made  strenuous  efforts  to  arrest 
deserters  and  send  them  back  to  the  army.  For  this 
purpose  he  sent  troops  to  the  mountain  counties  in 
1863  and  again  in  September,  1864,  and  January, 
1865,  and  he  asked  more  than  once  for  additional 
legislation  to  enable  him  to  deal  with  the  problem, — 
even  to  a  law  to  confiscate  the  property  of  shirkers 
and  deserters  and  the  refusal  of  aid  to  their  families.^® 


Opposition  to  Confederate  Financial  Measures 

Brown  was  no  less  an  obstacle  to  the  Confederate 
treasury  than  to  the  War  Department.  He  objected  to 
practically  every  method  to  which  the  Government 
resorted  to  obtain  funds  and  supplies  to  carry  on  the 
war,  and  himself  employed  the  same  methods  in  state 
administration.®’  He  criticized  the  Government  for  not 
resorting  to  heavy  taxation,  and  later  condemned  its 
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most  effective  tax  measure  as  unconstitutional.^  His 
opposition^®  to  the  Confederacy’s  venture  in  govern¬ 
ment-control  of  blockade-running  in  1864-5®®  did  not 
cease  until  sentiment  had  been  created  to  restore  the 
old  laissez  faire  policy,®*  which  left  the  Government  with¬ 
out  adequate  means  of  obtaining  and  paying  for  for¬ 
eign  military  supplies.  In  the  March  and  November 
sessions  of  the  legislature  in  1863  he  dealt  the  death 
blow  to  state  endorsement  of  the  Confederate  debt.®® 
His  argument  that  the  plan  might  array  capital  against 
the  Confederacy  in  the  interest  of  reunion  with  the 
United  States  no  doubt  awakened  the  apprehensions 
of  the  more  patriotic,  while  his  assertion  that  it  would 
strengthen  the  Confederacy  at  the  expense  of  the 
states  had  a  similar  effect  upon  those  who  with  the 
Governor  held  extreme  state  rights  views.  On  the  latter 
point  he  said  that  “power  once  usurped  with  ac¬ 
quiescence  is  never  regained  but  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.”  He  objected  to  the  plan  for  the  further 
reason  that  it  would  place  the  credit  of  Georgia  “on 
a  level  with  Confederate  credit”  and  with  that  of  “all 
the  other  States.”  He  thought  it  unjust  that  they 
should  “reap  the  benefits”  of  Georgia  credit  “to  which 
the  people  of  Georgia  are  alone  entitled.”®®  The  plan 
which  Brown  opposed  had  been  designed  to  secure  in 
Europe  a  market  for  the  sale  of  Confederate  bonds. 
Secretary  of  Treasury  Memminger  attributed  its  failure 
to  Brown.®* 
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State  endorsement  having  failed  of  adoption  in  1863, 
additional  treasury  notes  had  to  be  issued  and  the 
voluntary  funding  act®®  was  inadequate  to  correct  the 
evil  of  a  redundant  currency.  On  February  17,  1864, 
Congress  resorted  to  compulsory  funding.®*  Like  that 
adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  March,  1780, 
the  law  virtually  repudiated  a  part  of  the  government’s 
obligations,  but  the  drastic  measure  seemed  to  be  a 
stern  necessity  and  even  anti-administration  men  and 
newspapers  favored  it.®’  In  his  message  on  March  10, 
1864,  Governor  Brown  denounced  the  law,  saying  that 
history  furnished  few  more  striking  instances  of  “un¬ 
sound  policy  combined  with  bad  faith.’’  He  asserted 
that  it  had  been  passed  in  a  secret  session  of  Congress 
and  that  secret  sessions  were  being  used  to  cover  up 
acts  that  would  “not  bear  investigation  in  the  light 
of  day.’’®® 

'The  Columbus  Times  said  that  the  Governor  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  “create  a  sensation  and  bring  about  the  con¬ 
ditions  he  complained  of.’’®®  The  Marietta  Rebel  accused 
him  of  a  “want  of  candor  and  fairness’’  in  discussing 
the  law  and  saw  in  his  words  “a  studied  design  to  bring 
the  Government  into  disrepute  and  destroy  public  faith 
in  its  issues.’’  The  editor  said  that  “every  objectionable 
feature  of  the  funding  act  was  harped  upon  and  every 
justification  or  excuse  ignored,’’  and  that  he  had  treat¬ 
ed  the  subject  “as  though  there  were  two  parties 
having  no  identity  of  interest  with  each  other,  the 
Government,  incurring  obligations  which  it  failed  to 
meet,  and  the  people  most  grievously  wronged.’’®® 
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Factors  in  the  Gubernatorial  Election  in  186S 

Although  the  Governor  expended  thought,  time,  and 
energy  in  opposing  Confederate  measures,  he  never 
neglected  the  immediate  interests  of  Georgia.  He 
secured  legislation  to  restrict  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
in  favor  of  cereals,®^  closed  distilleries  to  conserve  the 
food  supply ,®2  brought  to  bear  the  power  of  the  state 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  salt  which  the  blockade  and 
speculators  had  cut  off,®*  and  established  state  enter¬ 
prises  for  manufacturing  arms,  clothing,  and  cotton 
cards  to  be  used  in  the  home  manufacture  of  cloth.®^ 
The  Governor’s  “hobby”  for  soldiers’  families,  as 
Toombs  expressed  it,  led  him  to  ask  for  large  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  needy  and  to  give  preference  to  them 
in  the  distribution  of  salt  and  cotton  cards.®®  By  means 
of  state  factories  and  importations  through  the  block¬ 
ade  the  Governor  kept  Georgia  troops  well  supplied 
with  blankets  and  clothing.®®  He  recommended  that 
soldiers  be  exempted  from  payment  of  poll  taxes  and 
in  part  from  property  taxes  and  secured  resolutions 
from  the  legislature  asking  Congress  to  increase 
soldiers’  pay.®’ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Brown  administered  the  state 
government  in  a  most  efficient  manner.  His  program 
of  state  relief  and  his  special  attention  to  the  needs  of 
soldiers’  families  and  to  soldiers  themselves  were  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  important  factors  in  his  re-election  in 
1863.  The  people  were  too  much  absorbed  in  the  war 
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to  be  interested  in  politics  and  no  convention  was  held. 
The  strategy  of  the  Governor  was  a  repetition  of  that 
of  1861— consent  to  urgent  requests  of  his  friends  to 
make  the  race  and  emphasis  on  his  close  accord  with 
President  Davis. 

Brown  wrote  Stephens  as  early  as  January  30  re¬ 
garding  the  campaign,  saying  that  it  would  be  best  to 
“give  the  proper  direction  to  the  public  mind  through 
the  proper  channels  at  no  distant  day.”  He  felt  a  deep 
interest  in  seeing  someone  elected  “who,  while  he  does 
his  whole  duty  to  the  Confederacy,  will  contend  for 
and  sustain  . . .  the  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  State.” 
He  wanted  no  “advocates  of  arbitrary  power.”  He  sug¬ 
gested  Linton  Stephens  or  Toombs  as  the  candidate,®* 
but  by  April  the  state  administration  press,  which  had 
been  augmented  by  the  Constitutionalist  and  the 
Chronicle  &  Sentinel,  was  advocating  the  Governor  for 
re-nomination.  The  Constitutionalist  said  that  the  people 
were  demanding  the  Governor’s  re-election  because  of 
his  able  administration  and  because  he  had  “aided  large¬ 
ly  to  bring  the  great  struggle  ...  to  a  successful  and 
triumphant  issue.”®*  The  Republican  replied  that  there 
was  apparently  “no  end  to  the  capacity  of  the  people  for 
being  duped,”’®  and  the  Southern  Confederacy  thought 
the  Governor’s  recent  proclamation  asking  for  greater 
co-operation  with  the  Confederate  government  would 
not  convince  the  people  of  his  sincerity.’* 

On  May  21,  in  response  to  a  letter  from  James  Gardner, 
owner  of  the  Constitutionalist,  and  three  other  citizens 
of  Augusta,  Brown  consented  to  be  a  candidate.  He 
said  that  he  had  occupied  the  office  in  peace  and  he 
could  not  refuse  its  responsibilities  in  war.  He  op¬ 
posed  any  reconstruction  of  the  old  Union  and  ex¬ 
plained  his  opposition  to  conscription  as  having  been 
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“conscientious”  and  “under  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion.”’^  Brown  wrote  Stephens  that  he  had  con¬ 
sented  to  make  the  race  because  his  friends  thought 
that  “no  other  State  Rights  man,  who  would  consent 
to  run  could  carry  the  State”  and  he  thought  it  “would 
never  do  for  Georgia  to  back  down  from  her  position.’”^* 

As  in  1861,  the  announcement  of  Brown’s  candidacy 
brought  a  storm  of  opposition.  “Governor  Brown  has 
warred  against  [the  Confederacy]  at  home  as  fiercely 
as  we  have  warred  for  it  in  the  field,”  a  soldier  wrote 
to  the  Republican?*  Several  men  were  suggested  for 
nomination,  but  the  opposition  was  hampered  by  the 
fact  that  it  had  no  strong  candidate  to  offer,  since  neither 
General  Cobb  nor  Senator  Hill  could  be  spared  from  his 
post  of  duty.  Late  in  August  the  Atlanta  Gazette  and  the 
Rome  Southerner  sponsored  the  candidacy  of  Joshua  Hill, 
former  member  of  the  United  States  Congress  and  a 
Whig  Unionist  in  1861.’®  The  opposition  to  him  was 
only  a  little  less  violent  than  the  opposition  to  Brown, 
though  Hill’s  published  letter  saying  that  he  opposed 
reconstruction  of  the  old  Union  on  the  terms  demanded 
by  President  Lincoln  and  that  he  favored  prosecuting 
the  war’®  appeased  many  who  found  him  less  objection¬ 
able  than  the  Governor.”  There  were  others,  however, 
who  would  support  neither,’*  and  the  Milledgeville  Re¬ 
corder  brought  out  Timothy  M.  Furlow,’*  a  wealthy 
planter  whose  patriotism  could  not  be  questioned.  He 
was  inexperienced  in  public  affairs  and  was  con¬ 
sequently  not  a  strong  candidate,  but  his  supporters 
expected  that  the  three-cornered  race  would  give  to 
neither  of  the  three  candidates  a  majority  of  the  whole 
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number  of  votes  cast,  as  required  by  the  constitution. 
In  such  a  contingency  the  election  would  devolve  upon 
the  legislature  where  Brown  was  sure  to  be  defeated.*® 
Neither  of  the  candidates  made  an  active  canvass,  the 
campaign  being  carried  on  for  the  most  part  by  news¬ 
papers.®^ 

Although  Brown’s  friends  insisted  that  he  was  in 
close  accord  with  the  President,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  quite  a  scandal  was  created  by  the  rumor 
that  the  Governor  and  the  Vice  President  were  plan¬ 
ning  to  launch  a  party  in  opposition  to  the  Confederate 
administration.*^  The  army  correspondent  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  wrote  to  his  paper  on  March  12  that  every 
real  friend  of  Southern  independence  would  deplore 
such  a  move,  since  it  would  embarrass  the  army  and 
give  substantial  aid  to  the  enemy.  The  rumor  was 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Governor  and  the 
Vice  President  were  known  to  be  opposed  not  only  to 
conscription,  but  to  other  administration  measures  as 
well.  Stephens  was  at  the  time  actively  engaged  in 
carrying  on  a  campaign**  against  the  President’s  recom¬ 
mendation  of  January  12  that  the  several  states 
guarantee  the  Confederate  debt,  a  proposal  which 
Brown  opposed  in  the  legislature  on  March  26.  The 
two  men  had  also  opposed  martial  law,  the  suspension 
of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  impress¬ 
ment,  and  the  tax-in-kind.*^ 

Senator  Herschel  V.  Johnson  was  alarmed  over  the 
possibility  of  a  party’s  being  organized  in  Georgia  in 
opposition  to  the  Confederate  administration,  and  on 
March  4,  1863,  he  wrote  to  Judge  A.  E.  Cochran  of 
Macon,  Georgia,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Judge 
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would  set  his  face  against  such  a  policy  when  the 
legislature  should  meet.  He  saw  no  disposition  in  Con¬ 
gress  or  elsewhere  outside  of  Georgia  to  build  up  such 
a  party  and  he  felt  that  a  move  of  that  kind  would  be 
disastrous,  since  the  Confederacy  must  succeed  or  fail 
under  the  present  administration.  He  thought  the 
President  was  “a  pure  patriot,  and  trying  to  do  the 
best  he  can;  and  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  fact,  not  to  be 
denied  that  he  has  done  well,  despite  some  very 
palpable  errors.”  Since  in  the  crisis  the  President  “is 
in  truth,  the  government,”  he  felt  that  it  was  a 
“patriotic  duty”  to  sustain  him,  and  thought  that  “we 
can  do  this,  &  yet  entertain  our  opinions  of  the  policy 
or  constitutionality  of  particular  measures.”®® 

But  no  anti-administration  party  was  launched. 
Brown  was  too  astute  as  a  politician  to  make  his  op¬ 
position  to  the  Confederate  administration  an  issue  in 
his  election.  In  his  letter  of  acceptance  he  had  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  opposed  to  such  a  move,  which  fact 
he  told  Stephens  he  thought  would  be  “something  in 
the  way  of  the  administration  candidate  who  might 
expect  success  on  that  ground.”®® 

Indeed,  Brown  found  it  necessary  to  his  re-election 
in  1863,  as  in  1861,  to  emphasize  his  close  accord  with 
the  President.  The  Republican  ironically  commented  as 
the  campaign  drew  to  a  close  that  the  champions  of 
each  candidate  had  vied  with  each  other  in  putting 
their  heroes  in  “as  close  co-operation  and  cordial  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Confederate  administration  as  pos¬ 
sible.”  The  editor  said  that  every  one  of  the  organs 
supporting  Brown  had  “paraded  in  every  issue,  and 
some  of  them  many  times  in  the  same  issue,  evidence 
over  the  signature  of  President  Davis  to  establish  the 
most  friendly  relations  and  the  most  cordial  and 
thorough  understanding  and  co-operation  between  the 
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Governor  and  the  President,”  and  that  these  facts  had 
been  “paraded  in  big  type  and  little  type.  .  . 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  Brown  carried  the 
army  vote  by  a  large  majority,  receiving  10,012  votes 
to  3,324  and  1,887  for  Hill  and  Furlow  respectively. 
Of  the  civilian  vote.  Brown  received  36,558;  Hill, 
18,222 ;  Furlow,  10,024.88  Brown’s  vote  was,  therefore, 
6,556  more  than  the  necessary  majority. 

Peace  Propaganda  and  the  Assault  on  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Law 

If  the  exigencies  of  politics  in  a  gubernatorial  cam¬ 
paign  required  that  a  candidate  to  be  successful  should 
declare  his  close  accord  with  the  Confederate  ad¬ 
ministration,  no  such  necessity  existed  once  the  election 
was  over  and  the  governor  safe  in  office.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  rumors  from  Georgia  were  so  serious  that 
Senator  Johnson  hastened  to  the  state  and  labored  to 
stop  the  movement  against  the  administration.  After 
his  return  to  Richmond  Johnson  wrote  to  Stephens  in 
Georgia  on  November  29,  1863: 

“I  am  glad  I  went.  ...  It  was  too  plain,  that  a  pur¬ 
pose  existed  to  inaugurate  open  hostility  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Differing  as  I  do  from  the  President  in  several 
particulars,  yet  I  am  satisfied  that  a  warfare  on  his 
administration  will  be  disastrous.  It  will  discourage  the 
army;  divide  the  people  at  home  and  weaken  the 
energies  of  the  country.  .  .  .”88 

Johnson’s  efforts  were  not  as  successful  as  he  had 
supposed.  Plans  for  the  most  determined  effort  yet 
made  against  administration  measures  were  already  in 
process  of  formation.  Stephens  had  aided  Brown  in 
his  fight  on  conscription.  The  Governor  now  supported 
the  Vice  President  in  opposition  to  the  suspension  of 
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the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  in  favor 
of  peace.  The  results  of  their  efforts  were  to  prove 
even  more  disastrous  to  Confederate  military  oper¬ 
ations  and  civilian  morale  than  the  earlier  struggle  had 
been.  Their  common  desire  to  defeat  administration 
measures  was  doubtless  responsible  for  Stephens’  re¬ 
maining  in  Georgia  during  the  greater  part  of  1863 
and  1864,*®  although  he  gave  the  excuse  that  the 
climate  of  Richmond  did  not  agree  with  him.*^ 

No  doubt  much  of  the  correspondence  between 
Brown  and  Stephens  was  destroyed,  but  from  what 
Stephens  preserved  it  is  evident  that  before  January 
4,  1864 — and  therefore  before  the  laws  to  which  the 
two  men  professed  to  object  were  passed — ^the  plan 
for  a  grand  assault  upon  the  administration  was  under 
way.  On  that  date  Brown  in  a  letter  to  Stephens  made 
reference  to  “the  question  alluded  to  in  your  letter,’’ 
and  asked  Stephens  to  mark  all  his  letters  “private 
across  the  seal  of  the  envelope.’’*^  Subsequent  letters** 
reveal  the  plan  of  the  conspirators,  particularly  after 
the  middle  of  February  when  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  was  again  suspended,  compulsory  fund¬ 
ing  adopted,  and  another  conscription  act  passed.  A 
special  session  of  the  legislature  was  to  be  called. 
Brown  was  to  lead  off  with  a  message  attacking  the 
measures  to  which  the  two  men  were  opposed,  Linton 
Stephens  was  to  follow  with  resolutions  condemning 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  and  proposing  a 
peace  plan,  and  Alexander  Stephens  was  to  address 
the  legislature  by  invitation  and  endorse  message  and 
resolutions.  Alexander  Stephens  helped  to  prepare 
both  the  message  and  the  resolutions,*^  and  the  part 
each  was  to  play  was  carefully  rehearsed.  The  plan 
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worked  out  with  precision  except  for  two  flaws  which 
were  fatal  to  its  immediate  consummation — certain 
leaders  of  public  opinion  refused  to  have  any  part  in 
the  scheme,®®  and  the  legislature,  which  was  strength¬ 
ened  in  its  opposition  by  the  presence  of  General  Cobb, 
Senator  Hill,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  A.  H.  Kenan,  and  other 
administration  supporters,®®  was  not  as  tractable  as 
had  been  anticipated. 

In  his  message  of  March  10  the  Governor  attacked 
the  compulsory  funding  act,  the  recent  conscript  law,®’ 
and  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus, and  proposed  a  peace  plan.  With 
reference  to  the  conscription  law,  which  proposed  to 
enroll  for  service  within  their  own  states  those  between 
the  ages  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  and  between  forty- 
five  and  fifty.  Brown  argued  that  the  State  Supreme 
Court  had  not  ruled  that  the  Confederacy  had  the 
power  to  conscript  “the  whole  population  of  a  state.” 
He  said  that  the  law  was  not  only  unconstitutional,  but 
also  unnecessary,  since  the  South  as  the  invaded  section 
had  the  moral  advantage  of  fighting  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  its  homes  and  the  military  advantage  of 
having  inner  and  shorter  lines  to  defend.  Despite  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy  in  numbers,  he  thought  the 
odds  were  four  to  one  in  favor  of  the  South.  If  the 
administration  would  not  cripple  production  by  taking 
so  large  a  part  of  the  population  into  its  armies  and 
would  properly  husband  its  resources,  it  could  keep 
200,000  men  in  the  field  for  twenty  years,  he  said.  If 
this  were  done,  production  kept  up,  and  pitched  battles 
avoided,  an  enemy  of  a  million  would  in  the  end  “melt 
away.”  It  was  for  the  legislature  to  say  whether  “the 
necessities  of  the  State,  her  sovereignty  and  dignity 
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and  justice  to  those  who  were  affected  by  the  Act” 
do  not  forbid  the  militia’s  being  broken  up.®* 

As  for  conflict  between  state  and  Confederate  au¬ 
thorities,  the  danger  in  which  administration  support¬ 
ers  so  frequently  emphasized,  he  said  that  “usurpers 
of  power  had  ever  raised  their  cry  against  those  who 
rebuked  their  encroachments,”  and  that  Georgia  would 
continue  the  struggle  “until  State  sovereignty  and  con¬ 
stitutional  liberty,  as  well  as  Confederate  independ¬ 
ence,”  were  established.  He  expressed  “deep  mortifi¬ 
cation”  at  the  action  of  Congress  “in  attempting  to 
suspend  the  writ  .  .  .  and  confer  upon  the  President 
powers  expressly  denied  to  him  by  the  Constitution” 
under  a  “pretext  of  necessity”  which  Brown  denied 
existed.  The  law  was  an  attempt  to  revive  the  “odious 
practice  of  issuing  lettres  de  cachet,”  he  declared,  under 
which  any  citizen  might  be  dragged  from  his  home 
“at  midnight  by  armed  force”  and  “imprisoned  at  the 
will  of  the  President”  or  “examined  in  the  Confederate 
Star  Chamber.”  When  such  bold  strides  were  being 
taken  “towards  military  despotism”  it  was  the  “duty 
of  every  patriotic  citizen  to  sound  the  alarm,  and  of 
State  Legislatures  to  say  in  thunder  tones  .  .  .  that  there 
is  a  point  beyond  which  freemen  will  not  permit  en¬ 
croachments  to  go.”^*® 

He  said  that  the  war  could  not  be  terminated  by 
force  of  arms,  but  that  it  must  be  brought  to  an  end 
through  negotiation,  and  he  thought  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Confederate  Government  to  keep  before  the 
civilized  world  the  fact  that  the  Southern  people  were 
willing  at  any  time  to  make  peace  upon  the  “great 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.”  After  each  important  victory  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  “make  a  distinct  proposition  to  the  North¬ 
ern  Government  for  peace  upon  these  terms,”  and  in 
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addition  take  a  plebiscite  in  the  Confederate  and 
border  slave  states,  with  all  armed  force  withdrawn. 
“Let  both  Governments  adopt  this  mode  .  .  .  and  the 
ballot-box  will  soon  achieve  what  the  sword  cannot 
accomplish.”  True,  Lincoln  had  repudiated  the  plan 
in  the  beginning,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  the  pro¬ 
position  should  not  be  renewed.'®^ 

The  Governor’s  message,  and  particularly  his  pre¬ 
mature  peace  proposals,  must  have  been  evidence  to 
the  enemy  that  the  solidarity  of  the  Confederate  States 
was  breaking.  The  question  of  peace  was  a  function 
of  the  central  government,  as  the  Governor  who  affect¬ 
ed  to  revere  the  constitution  knew.  He  must  also  have 
known  that  the  proposed  plan  was  absurd.  It  seems 
evident  that  he  intended  it  merely  for  purposes  of 
propaganda. 

Avery  states  that  the  influence  of  the  Governor 
“went  out  beyond  the  state  bounds,”  but  that  a  part 
of  the  press  called  him  “disorganizer,”  “madman,” 
and  “marplot.”*®^  The  Savannah  News  feared  that  the 
Governor’s  message  would  prove  to  be  “one  of  the  most 
dangerous  fire-brands  yet  thrown  in  the  Confederate 
camp,”^®*  and  the  South  Carolinian  predicted  that  a 
“Hartford  Convention  odium”  would  attach  to  the 
Governor  and  his  followers.*®^  'The  Richmond  Examiner 
said  of  the  Governor: 

“There  are  men  unquiet,  self-assertive,  wrong  head¬ 
ed,  contentious  and  troublesome,  to  whom  the  plain 
beaten  road  of  common  sense,  common  feeling  and 
common  duty  is  odious;  that  are  never  content  unless 
they  are  doing  something  that  nobody  else  is  doing — 
that  nobody  wants  them  to  do — and  we  much  fear  that 
Governor  Brown  is  one  of  this  kind.”*®® 
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The  Telegraph  thought  that  Brown  was  patriotic  but 
“constitutionally  arbitrary,”  and  expressed  the  interest¬ 
ing  opinion  that  “if  he  ever  gets  to  be  President  .  .  . 
State  rights  will  cease  to  be  a  favorite  topic  of  his 
messages.”'®*  The  Columbus  Times  felt  that  Congress 
had  acted  wisely  in  other  matters  and  it  was  willing  to 
believe  that  it  had  done  so  in  passing  the  recent  habeas 
corpus  law.*®’ 

The  Chronicle  &  Sentinel  approved  of  the  “right  of  - 
self-government  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  States”  as 
a  basis  of  peace,*®*  and  the  Columbus  Sun  thought  that 
the  Governor’s  “masterly  argument  in  opposition  to  the 
late  act  of  Congress  .  .  .  more  easily  denounced  than 
refuted.”*®*  While  “every  proposition  the  Governor  laid 
down”  was  satisfactory  to  the  Constitutionalist,  it  dis¬ 
approved  of  “a  vein  of  indignant  temper  running  through 
the  whole  production.”**®  The  Register  gave  only  qualified 
approval  of  the  message.*** 

Alexander  Stephens’  speech  to  the  legislature, 
which,  according  to  a  contemporary  biographer,  was 
“one  of  the  great  efforts  of  his  life,”***  was  confined 
almost  wholly  to  denouncing  the  habeas  corpus  act.  He 
said  that  the  legislature  could  not  send  to  the  soldiers 
a  more  cheering  message  than  that  while  they  battled 
for  the  common  rights  of  all  in  the  field,  the  legis¬ 
lature  “was  keeping  sacred  watch  and  guard  over  the 
same  in  public  councils.”  Next  to  this,  the  most  en¬ 
couraging  message  would  be  that  “every  possible  and 
honorable  effort”  would  be  made  “by  the  civil  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  government  to  terminate  the  struggle  by 
negotiation  and  adjustment  upon  the  principles  for 
which  they  entered  the  conflict.”  In  closing  he  warned 
against  “two  fatal  delusions” — a  dictator  and  “that 
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most  insidious  enemy  which  approaches  with  the  syren 
song,  ‘independence  first  and  liberty  afterwards.*  .  .  . 
Let  [independence  and  liberty]  ever  be  held  and 
cherished  as  objects  co-ordinate,  co-existent,  coequal 
and  forever  inseparable.”*^® 

The  struggle  in  the  legislature  over  the  Governor’s 
recommendations  and  Linton  Stephens’  resolutions  was 
long  and  bitter.  It  was  charged  and  denied  that  the 
peace  resolutions  were  designed  to  censure  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  prepare  the  way  for  separate  state  action 
in  negotiating  peace.  The  opposition  to  the  habeas  corpus 
resolutions  and  to  the  proposal  to  withhold  from  the 
Confederate  government  the  men  whom  it  proposed 
to  conscript  for  local  defense  was  equally  determined. 
Amendments  were  proposed  and  in  some  instances 
carried  and  other  parliamentary  tactics  were  employed 
by  each  side,**^  but  none  of  the  measures  was  adopted 
and  the  legislature  finally  voted  to  adjourn  on  Satur¬ 
day,  March  19.  A  message  from  the  Governor  con¬ 
vening  another  special  session  for  the  following  Mon¬ 
day  unless  the  three  measures  should  in  the  meantime 
be  acted  upon**®  led  to  a  compromise.  The  habeas  corpus 
and  peace  resolutions**®  were  passed,**’  but  their  im¬ 
mediate  effect  was  in  large  part  destroyed  by  amend¬ 
ments  and  by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  expressing 
confidence  in  the  President.  A  resolution  was  also 
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adopted  instructing  the  Governor  to  interpose  no  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  enforcement  of  the  conscription  law.“* 
Brown  sent  copies  of  his  message  and  of  the  habeas 
corpus  and  peace  resolutions  to  the  captain  of  each  com¬ 
pany  in  Georgia  regiments  in  the  Confederate  army 
and  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  every  county — at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers.  With  private  funds  he  had 
3,000  copies  of  the  speech  of  Alexander  Stephens 
printed  and  sent  one  to  the  lieutenant  of  each  company 
to  whose  captain  he  had  sent  his  own  message,  so  that 
“if  the  captain  is  against  us  and  does  not  let  the  com¬ 
pany  have  the  one,  the  lieutenant  may  let  them  have 
the  other.”  On  the  same  principle  he  sent  a  copy  to 
the  sheriff  of  each  county.^*® 

Although  the  efforts  of  Brown  and  the  Stephens 
brothers  were  not  as  successful  in  the  legislature  as 
they  had  hoped,  the  agitation  against  the  habeas  corpus 
act  brought  ultimately  the  results  they  intended.  J. 
L.  M.  Curry,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  President 
under  a  provision  of  the  law  to  investigate  in  Georgia 
the  cases  of  persons  arrested  or  detained,  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  shortly  after  the  agitation  of  the 
subject  in  the  legislature  that  enforcement  in  Georgia 
would  be  difficult.  He  said  that  Governor  Brown,  the 
Vice  President,  and  other  “malcontents”  had  “done 
all  they  could  to  excite  odium  against  the  law,  the 
President,  and  yourself.”*2o  Soon  the  legislatures  of 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  North  Carolina  followed 
Georgia’s  example  and  protested  to  Congress  against 
the  law,  as  did  the  Governors’  Conference***  in  which 
Brown  was  influential.  Congress  was  intimidated  and 
despite  the  dangerous  conditions  which  existed  at  the 
time  refused  to  renew  the  law.*** 

118.  Avery,  Georgia,  272-8 ;  Cleveland,  Stepkene,  189,  790-6 ;  Georgia  Confederate 
Reeorde,  UI.  49^4 ;  Chronieie  &  Sentinel,  March  28,  80,  1864. 

119.  Phillips,  e^,  Correepondenee,  639-640,  640-1. 

120.  Official  Reeorde,  War,  Ser.  I.  Vol.  Ill,  Pt.  II,  648;  Ser.  IV,  Vol.  Ill, 
208-4. 

121.  Journal  of  the  C.  S.  A.,  IV,  729;  Georgia  Confederate  Reeorde,  II,  778-9. 

122.  Ibid.,  888;  Journal  of  the  C.  S.  A.,  IV,  268,  387,  704-6,  728. 
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Results  from  the  peace  propaganda,  while  not  so 
immediately  apparent,  were  probably  no  less  effective. 
The  "principles  of  1776”  offered  no  practical  basis 
for  negotiation,  of  course,  but  the  mass  psychology 
which  they  invoked  served  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  probably  intended.  Sherman’s  peace  offer  to 
Brown  and  Stephens  followed  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence.*28  The  peace  efforts*-^  of  the  Governor  and 
the  Vice  President  finally  collapsed  with  the  Hampton 
Roads  Conference,*26  which  cut  away  the  ground  from 
their  propaganda  that  only  President  Davis  stood  be¬ 
tween  the  Confederacy  and  an  honorable,  negotiated 
peace. 

«  «  ♦  «  « 

Aside  from  the  attempts  of  Avery,  Fielder,  and 
Alexander  Stephens  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Governor 
Brown  toward  the  Confederate  administration,  he 
stands  undefended  so  far  as  the  author  is  able  to 
ascertain.  His  patriotism  and  passion  for  Southern  in¬ 
dependence,  coupled  with  his  unrelenting  hostility  to 
war  measures  which  were  vital  to  Confederate  success, 
serve  to  make  of  the  Georgia  Governor  a  puzzling 
figure.  His  supporters  stressed  his  "sincerity,”  but  to 
accept  this  justification  as  an  explanation  is  to  convict 
the  Governor  of  possessing  a  visionary  and  theoretical 
mind,  capable  of  believing  that  a  successful  war  could 
be  waged  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  with 
no  greater  centralization  of  authority  in  military 


125.  Sherman,  Memoira,  II,  1S7  et  aeq.;  official  report  of  Governor  Brown, 
ConatitutionalM,  Sept,  29,  1864 ;  Phillipa,  e<l,,  Correapondenee,  662-4,  66S, 

124,  The  Governor  and  the  Vice  President  henceforth  advocated  a  convention  of 
all  the  states  of  the  old  Union,  a  convention  of  Confederate  states  (either 
to  set  aside  President  Davis  or  for  the  secession  of  Georgria  from  the  Con¬ 
federacy)  ,  or  direct  peace  negtotiations  through  (Congressional  action,  Georgia 
Confederate  Reeorda,  II,  649-660,  748  et  aeq.,  861-8,  867 ;  Journal  of  the 
C.  S.  A.,  VII,  461-2 ;  Johnston  and  Brown,  Stepkena,  478-6,  480-2 ;  W^dell, 
Linton  Stephena,  28^6 ;  Stovall,  Toomba,  278-4 ;  Stephens,  War  between  the 
States,  II,  287-9 ;  Rowland,  Jefferaon  Davie,  VI.  408-6 ;  Chronicle  &  Sentinel, 
March  12 ;  "Troup,”  LaGrange  Reporter,  March  17 ;  ed,,  "The  Contrast,” 
Confederate  Union,  April  1.  1866, 

126,  James  D,  Richardson,  comp,,  A  Compilation  of  the  Meaaagea  and  Papera  of 
the  Confederacy.  .  .  .  (Nashville,  1906),  I,  619  et  aeq,;  Davis,  Riae  and  FaU, 
II,  618-619 ;  Virginia  Mason,  The  Public  Life  and  Diplomatic  Correapondenee 
of  Jamea  M,  Maaon,  .  .  .  (New  York,  1906),  689  et  aeq,;  Stephens,  War 
between  the  Statea,  II,  676-622, 
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matters  than  had  existed  in  the  American  Revolution. 
Certainly  in  all  else  Brown  was  practical,  hard-headed, 
and  undisturbed  by  hne-spun  theories. 

But  without  doubt  something  may  be  conceded  to 
the  Governor  in  the  matter  of  sincerity.  The  pattern 
of  thinking  of  the  group  to  which  Brown  belonged  had 
been  set  by  the  struggles  of  the  South  as  a  minority 
in  the  old  Union,  when  Southern  leaders  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  depend  upon  certain  well-defined  policies  in 
order  to  maintain  the  rights  of  their  section  in  the 
Union.  In  that  struggle  statesmen  had  used  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantees — state  rights — as  a  means  to  an  end. 
But  lesser  men,  mistaking  the  means  for  the  end,  and 
being  unable  to  see  that  because  of  greater  homo¬ 
geneity  of  population  and  similarity  of  climate  and 
occupation  less  reason  existed  for  their  use  in  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  transformed  a  weapon  into  an  abstract 
principle  and  themselves  into  doctrinaires.  Brown 
seems  never  to  have  grasped  the  fact  that  the  reason 
for  the  great  constitutional  arguments  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  for  the  past  thirty  years  which  had  so  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  his  thinking  lay  in  a  dissimilarity  of 
social  and  economic  conditions  in  the  United  States 
which  did  not,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  exist  in  the 
Confederacy  and  that  there  was,  therefore,  little  if  any 
conflicting  interest  between  Georgia  and  her  sister 
Southern  states. 

The  motives  which  actuated  the  Governor  in  his 
relations  with  the  Confederacy  may  be  traced  in  large 
part  to  certain  defects  in  his  character  which  were  in 
evidence  during  the  war,  and  again  in  reconstruc¬ 
tion  hjg  provincialism  and  opportunism,  which  pre¬ 
cluded  his  visualizing  the  Confederacy  as  a  whole  and 
caused  him  to  view  the  war  only  insofar  as  it  affected 
Georgia  and  his  own  political  opportunities;  his  stub- 


126.  Hie  eZ'Governor’s  course  in  reconstruction  U  treated  in  Chs.  XI.  XII.  in 
the  author’s  study,  “Joseph  E.  Brown  of  Georgia  and  the  Confederacy.” 
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born  insistence  on  his  own  point  of  view  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances,  as  illustrated  in  his  re¬ 
lations  with  his  various  legislatures  and  the  numerous 
and  far-fetched  quarrels  in  which  he  engaged  with 
Confederate  officials;  his  supreme  self-confidence 
which  seems  to  have  led  him  for  a  time  to  believe  that 
he  might  supplant  Davis  in  the  Presidency;  and, 
finally,  as  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy  waned,  his 
propensity  to  be  on  the  side  in  the  ascendency,  leading 
him  to  seek  the  favor  of  the  enemy  through  opposition 
to  his  own  government.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when 
the  end  came  Brown  was  fearful  of  his  fate.  Writing 
Stephens  on  April  25,  1865,  he  said :  “If  I  am  arrested 
and  carried  off  I  have  prepared  my  mind  to  meet  my 
fate  with  calmness.”*27  General  R.  W.  Carswell,  whom 
Brown  appointed  brigadier-general  of  state  troops,  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  shortly  before  the  surrender  of 
the  Confederate  armies  Brown  came  to  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Augusta  where  he  expressed  the  fear  that 
he  might  be  prosecuted  for  treason,  and  that  he  threw 
himself  on  a  bed  and  wept.^^s  This  theory  of  Brown’s 
conduct  is  compatible  with  his  course  during  recon¬ 
struction. 

Whether  or  not  Governor  Brown  was  “sincere,”  the 
records  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  actors  in  the  drama  upon  which  the  curtain 
fell  at  Appomattox.  He  played  a  leading  role  in  1860- 
61 ;  he  played  a  different  but  no  less  important  role  in 
the  three  years  that  followed.  In  the  one  he  aided 
materially  in  creating  a  Southern  Confederacy;  in  the 
other  he  helped  to  destroy  it. 

127.  Phillips,  ed..  Correspondence,  662. 

128.  Statement  made  by  a  distinguished  jurist  of  Georgria  in  a  private  letter 
dated  Feb.  28,  1928.  The  writer  states  that  General  Carswell  related  the 
story  to  him. 
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PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  GEORGIA-FLORIDA  FRONTIER, 
1784-1800 

Edited  and  Translated  by  D.  C.  Corbitt 
V 

Wm.  Panton  to - 1 

In  my  letter  dated  the  9th  June  1789  to  Govr  Miro,  I  en¬ 
closed  sundry  papers  from  the  American  states — amongst  them 
there  was  a  letter  (or  duplicate)  from  Bennit  Ballew  addressed 
to  Mr  McGillivray — It  was  dated  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  &  wrote 
I  think  in  the  month  of  January  1789 — He  then  offered  his  services 
to  McGillivray  &  expressed  a  wish  to  be  employed  as  his  deputy  in 
that  nation,  &  also  mentioned  some  wild  schemes  of  Trade  &  of 
settling  stores  on  Tombigby — I  believe  that  McGillivray  never 
answered  his  letter,  as  he  conceived  the  writter  disordered  in  his 
mind;  his  schemes  appeared  so  extraordinary — The  person  who 
is  sent  to  New  Orleans  must  be  the  same  person  who  wrote  that 
letter  and  as  it  is  in  the  secretary’s  office  His  Excy  the  Baron  can 
have  recourse  to  it — I  am  certain  the  Man  has  no  influence  amongst 
the  Cherokees — his  other  pretensions  I  am  ignorant  of 

W  P  — 

Pens’a  1th  Septr  1792 

William  Panton  to  Alexander  McGiluvray^ 

Mr.  Alexa’r.  McGillivray 

This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  Tom  Taylor,  whom  Dn. 
Franc’o  Cruzat®  Sends  Express  with  letters  from  His  Excellency 
Governor  Miro,  which  I  have  heard  read  and  the  Contents  will 
be  equally  Surprizing  to  you  as  it  was  to  me — You  will  no  doubt 
give  due  Attention  to  a  Matter  of  So  much  importance — and  if 
it  is  really  true  that  the  Indians  have  broke  out  against  those 
Americans  Settled  within  the  Spanish  lines — I  am  Convinced  you 
will  exert  yourself  in  putting  a  stop  to  it — if  on  the  Contrary 
Nothing  of  the  kind  has  happened,  you  will  freely  Caution  the 
Governor  not  to  be  too  Credulous  in  Believing  Such  tales  in  the 
future,  fabricated  no  doubt  by  Some  designing  American  who 
May  be  wicked  enough  to  wish  Spain  [to  enter]  in  a  War  with 
the  Indians 


1.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Floridaa,  leg.  1,  na  6. 

2.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Floridas,  leg.  1,  no.  12. 

3.  Commandant  at  Pensacola. 
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I  Shall  be  uneasy  untill  I  know  the  truth  of  the  Affair,  and 
it  will  afford  me  infinite  Satisfaction  to  find  the  report  to  be  with¬ 
out  foundation — 

As  I  know  you  to  be  firmly  Attached  to  the  Spaniards  it  would 
be  Superfluous  in  me  to  use  any  Argument  to  persuade  you  to 
Continue  Steady  in  your  friendship  to  their  Government,  and  to 
keep  your  people  So  because  I  am  sure  this  is  your  inclination — 

If  on  enquiry  you  find  Any  thing  Wrong  done  by  your  people, 
you  will  do  all  you  Can  to  Suppress  it — and  to  restore  every  thing 
to  that  Harmony,  which  has  heretofore  Subsisted — I  cannot  think 
your  Indians  are  so  blind  to  their  own  Interest  as  to  Commence 
depredations  on  the  Spanish  Settlements  Therefore  I  told  Mr. 
Cruzat  that  I  thought  the  threat  contained  in  the  latter  part  of 
Governor  Miro’s  letter,  was  unnecessary,  and  if  delivered  to  the 
Indians,  would  not  fail  Occasioning  much  ill  humor,  because  I 
very  well  knew  they  would  Consider  the  least  Notice  of  Stopping 
their  Trade  as  a  declaration  of  War — 

I  told  Mon’sr.  Cruzat  the  danger  of  Suffering  those  Americans 
to  Settle  on  Indian  lands,  and  if  the  Indians  have  Any  Cause  of 
Complaint  on  that  Head,  I  advise  you  to  give  Notice  of  it  to 
Governor  Miro,  who  you  may  rely  will  take  steps  to  remove  it. 

Mr.  Cruzat  advises  you  by  this  Occasion  that  the  Ammunition 
and  Arms  Are  ready  to  be  delivered  to  your  Chiefs — a  Circum¬ 
stance  which  gives  me  pleasure  as  it  plainly  shows  notwithstanding 
the  reports  about  Natchez — the  great  Confidence  Governor  Miro 
places  in  your  integrity  &  Honor. 

If  you  go  to  make  peace  with  the  Georgians,  this  Assistance 
will  help  to  make  the  Warriors  talk  strong  knowing  that  they  have 
got  the  Means  of  deffence  in  case  the  Georgians  are  not  disposed 
to  grant  an  equitable  &  Safe  peace — God  grant  you  long  life  & 
believe  me  to  be  Dr  Sir 

Your  Most  Obedient  Servant 
W  P 

Pensacola — 6th — June  1789 — (Copy) 

P  S,  If  Tom  Taylor  Stays  a  few  days  to  rest  his  Horses  it  is 
probable  you  will  hear  again  from  me  on  this  Subject  before  he 
leaves  the  Nation — 

[On  the  back  of  this  letter  is  the  following: 

“Copy  of  Mr.  Panton’s 
letter  to  Mr.  M  Gillivray 
of  6th  &  7th  June’’] 
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Wm.  Panton  to  Alex.  McGillivray^ 

Pens’la  7th  June  1789 

My  dear  Sir 

Tom  Taylor  went  from  this  yesterday  morning  with  letters 
for  you  from  the  Governor  of  New  Orleans  and  Monr.  Cruzat 
the  Comm’t  of  this  place,  the  contents  of  them  I  confess  surprised 
me,  but  as  I  flatter  myself,  there  could  be  no  real  cause  of  alarm 
to  the  Governor  of  Natchez,®  the  thing  will  blow  over  of  itself, 
but  if  any  mischief  has  been  committed,  I  am  convinced  you  will 
do  all  you  can  to  put  matters  to  rights — 

I  Lament  much  the  appearance  of  ill  humor  between  you  and 
Mr.  Folk,®  and  sincerely  wish  an  End  were  put  to  these  little 
[jarrings]  between  men,  I  mutually  Esteem,  and  whose  real 
happiness  will  but  be  promotted  by  living  in  harmony  and  strict 
union  with  one  another. 

I  shall  be  mortifled  greatly  to  hear  for  certain  Truth  of  any 
act  of  Depredation  being  comitted  by  the  Indians  on  the  Settle¬ 
ments  within  the  Spanish  Limits;  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  would 
be  bad  policy  in  this  Government  to  provoke  a  quarrel  with  the 
Indians  by  allowing  the  American  Emigrants  to  Settle  on  Indian 
ground — 

Such  things  as  these  are  of  importance  to  both  Sides  and  ought 
to  be  candidly  laid  before  Governor  Miro  who  will  readily  cause 
Justice  to  be  done — and  it  can  reflect  no  credit  on  any  nation  to 
make  war  on  another  without  trying  to  obtain  Redress  in  a  be¬ 
coming  peaceable  manner — I  am  sure  you  will  prevent  your  people 
from  adopting  such  measures  and  that  you  will  do  all  that  you 
can  to  persuade  the  chiefs  of  the  Chickesaws  and  Chactaws  to  do 
the  same  and  to  make  their  Grievances  known  to  Govr  Mir6  who 
w’ill  be  ready  to  Listen  to  them  and  Redress  what  may  be  found 
amiss — So  much  for  the  Tombegbie  and  Natchez  affairs — I  now 
intend  to  give  you  my  sentiments  on  your  negotiations  with  your 
Turbulent  Neighbors  the  Georgians  &  Carolinians  who,  I  perceive 
by  your  favor  of  the  20th  have  renewed  their  offers  of  peace — 
With  men  of  such  fair  characters  as  that  of  Govr.  Johnston  of 
No.  Carolina  you  cannot  be  on  too  good  an  understanding  and 
I  think  you  are  Right  in  impressing  him  with  a  favorable  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  cause  of  your  dispute  with 
Georgia. 

4.  A.  N.  de  C..  Floridas.  leK.  1.  no.  B. 

5.  Manuel  Grayoeo  de  Lemoa. 

6.  Vicente  Folch,  commandant  at  Mobile.  Cf.  infra.  McGillivray  to  Panton, 
May  20.  1789. 
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But  with  such  men  as  Govr.  Sevier  of  Frankline  it  will  behoove 
you  to  be  on  your  guard — I  never  heard  much  said  in  that  mans 
favour  and  he  may  have  designs  which  may  not  be  for  your 
interest  to  encourage  or  promote — I  consider  the  proposition  made 
by  his  Capt.  Belleau  to  be  the  effects  of  a  disordered  mind  or  a 
Fake  [proposal]  to  cover  some  other  views — When  you  see  these 
men  you  will  Learn  their  true  Business  which  I  shall  like  to  hear — 
but  take  care  of  them,  for  there  is  no  knowing  what  unworthy 
design  they  may  harbour — I  perceive  by  the  tenor  of  your  last 
letter  that  you  are  a  little  under  the  influence  of  Low  Spirits, 
and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it  considering  the  fatigue  and  trouble 
you  daily  undergo — it  gives  me  pain  to  observe  you  in  any  doubt 
about  the  good  intentions  of  your  Friends  on  this  Side — but  as  you 
will  soon  have  notice  to  send  for  the  ammunition  and  arms  you 
were  promised,  I  expect  this  will  convince  you  that  your  appre¬ 
hensions  were  without  foundations — 

Before  you  go  down  to  the  proposed  Treaty  I  conceive  it  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  you  to  have  these  arms  and  ammunition 
lodged  in  the  nation — The  knowledge  of  having  the  means  of 
Deffense  in  your  hand  in  case  they  cannot  be  brought  to  Equitable 
terms,  will  be  pleasing  to  your  chiefs,  and  will  help  them  to  talk 
strong,  it  will  have  another  good  effect,  when  they  are  made 
acquainted  how  much  they  are  indebted  to  His  Majesty  of  Spain, 
for  this  assistance,  it  will  help  to  wipe  away  the  ill  impression 
which  they  began  to  imbibe  in  believing  this  government  means 
to  desert  them — 

If  you  do  go  down  to  treat  wth  those  Georgians  I  advise  you 
to  do  it  at  the  head  of  Six  thousand  Chosen  Warriors.  With  those 
well  armed  you  will  be  attended  to — Without  them  you  will  I  fear 
run  too  great  a  risque — 

If  you  give  up  the  Lands  on  the  East  Side  of  the  Occonnee, 
it  will  be  making  a  great  sacriflce  indeed,  and  I  know  of  no  Solid 
advantage  they  can  give  you  in  its  Room  that  can  anywise  com¬ 
pensate  for  so  extensive  a  Territory — it  is  True  they  can  afford 
you  an  Easier  Trade,  but  all  the  difference  there  can  be  in  that, 
will  be  very  inconsiderable,  especially  if  His  Majesty  of  Spain 
puts  your  Commerce  here  on  the  footing  I  have  asked — I  shall 
then  have  it  in  my  power  to  sell  my  goods  as  cheap  as  the 
Georgians  can  and  I  mean  to  do  it — 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  you  should  decline  a  Commercial 
Treaty  with  these  people  at  least  for  some  months  to  come  untill 
you  see  what  may  be  determined  by  the  Court  of  Spain. 

The  Fixing  of  your  Boundary,  acknowledgment  of  mutual  in¬ 
dependence,  and  Closing  all  manner  of  cause  of  future  hostillity. 
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are  all  proper  objects  for  a  Treaty,  and  no  doubt  will  embrace  your 
utmost  attention — But  in  becoming  Friends  with  those  people  you 
will  carefully  avoid  any  Engagements  that  may  clash  with  or  run 
contrary  to  those  you  have  made  on  this  Side — 

Your  connexion  with  the  Spanish  Government  is  far  more  safe 
and  Respectable  than  it  can  be  made  by  those  republican  Gentry 
and  merits  your  attention  beyond  anything  they  can  offer — 

That  you  may  be  able  to  go  through  with  the  Business  with 
your  accustomed  [firmness]  is  what  I  sincerely  wish  and  that 
you  may  be  secure  for  ever  in  your  person,  property  and  liberty 
is  my  morning  and  evening  prayer 

Dear  Sir 

Copy  Your  Most  Obed’t  Serv’t 

^  .  Wm  Panton 

Alexander  McGillivray  Esq  r 

Wm.  Panton  to  Gov.  Mib67 
Much  Esteemed  Sirs 

My  last  to  you  was  dated  the  7th  April  since  which  time  I  have 
not  received  the  pleasure  of  receiving  any  letters  from  Your  Excy. 

Having  lately  received  a  letter  from  Mr  McGillivray  contain¬ 
ing  several  matters  of  an  interesting  nature  I  think  it  necessary 
to  transmit  you  the  enclosed  Extract  together  with  duplicates  of 
papers  which  was  handed  to  me  at  the  sametime  And  I  send  you 
this  in  a  private  way  that  you  may  take  measures  for  healing 
those  little  dissencions  which  appears  in  the  correspondence  of 
McGillivray  &  Mr  Folk — 

Mr.  Cruzat  read  to  me  a  letter  from  Your  Excellency  to  Mr. 
McGillivray,  the  contents  of  which  I  was  rather  surprised  at. 
But  having  been  lately  out  at  the  Tennesaw  and  having  heard 
of  no  mischief  being  conunitted  either  at  the  Natchez  or  Tombigby 
beyond  the  loss  of  a  few  horses  mostly  taken  by  the  Chactaws  and 
only  one  straggling  American  killed  in  the  Chickesaws  I  am  hope¬ 
ful!  the  thing  will  die  away  of  itself,  for  in  truth  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Creeks  have  any  intention  to  quarrel  with  this  Govern¬ 
ment — It  will  however  be  highly  propper  for  Your  Excellency  to 
inquire  into  and  redress  any  well  grounded  complaint  the  Indians 
have  of  encroachments  on  their  Lands  by  those  immigrants  from 
America  whom  your  Government  have  received  and  admitted  as 
Subjects,  who,  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be  restrained  within  those 
limits  which  formerly  composed  the  British  and  it  would  not  be 
amiss  if  those  Persons  were  required  to  confine  their  pursuits  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  Earth  and  raising  of  sheep  &  not  to  be 
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spreading  themselves  over  the  Indian  Lands  in  search  of  Deer 
&  other  Game  for  such  conduct  will  sooner  or  later  give  offence 
to  the  Indians  and  should  be  checked  in  time.  .  .  . 

I  send  Your  Excellency  duplicates  of  my  letters  to  McGillivray 
of  the  6th  &  7th  instant  and  as  these  enclosures  convey  all  the 
Indian  news  I  have  to  give  you,  I  take  my  leave  with  an  assurance 
that  I  greatly  rejoiced  at  your  late  promotion  and  that  I  am  with 
most  perfect  Esteem  D  Sir 

Your  Most  Obed  &  very  Humble  Serv. 

Wm  Panton 

Pensacola  9th  June  1789 
His  Excellency  General  Miro 

Wm.  Panton  to  Gov.  Mir6« 

Much  Esteemed  Sir 

I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  Excellencys  letters  dated  2()th 
August  and  14th  ulto. 

As  every  thing  is  now  settled  much  to  my  satisfaction  it  rests 
with  me  to  discover  by  my  actions  rather  than  by  wowrds  [words  ] , 
that  I  am  not  insensible  of  His  Majestys  great  goodness  and  con¬ 
descension,  or  of  your  friendship,  in  bring’g  matters  to  their 
present  issue. 

The  commandant  of  this  place  has  informed  me  that  Your 
Excellency  has  directed  him  to  grant  a  Lysence  to  go  to  New 
Providence  for  those  goods  which  I  ordered  to  be  sent  there  in 
case  that  things  might  be  prolonged  in  the  manner  as  happened 
last  year.  But  as  1  cannot  doubt  that  the  Embassadore  in  England 
was  duly  informed  of  His  Majestys  order  in  my  favour  in  the  same 
terms  as  you  expressed  it,  and  as  he  would  of  course  communicate 
the  contents  to  my  correspondants,  I  daily  and  hourly  look  for  a 
vessel  from  England  which  if  She  arrives  will  render  my  voyage 
to  the  Island  of  New  Providence  unnecessary  at  present.  For  this 
reason  I  postpone  the  voyage  for  a  couple  of  weeks  at  the  end  of 
which  if  no  vessel  appears  I  shall  set  out:  for  then  I  shall  be 
certain  that  some  mistake  or  omission  has  happened — MGillivray 
is  not  yet  returned  nor  nothing  new  from  the  Nation — I  again 
thank  Your  Excellency  for  all  your  goodness  and  remain  with 
great  Love  and  real  Esteem 

Your  Obliged — 

Wm  Panton 

Pensacola  9th  Octr.  1789 

His  Exe’y  GenT  Miro. 
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Wm.  Panton  to  Gov.  Mie6» 

Pensacola  22d  March  1790 

Much  Esteemed  Sir 

The  Passport  and  certificate  which  Your  Excellency  had  the 
goodness  to  transmit,  together  with  your  letters  of  the  20th  ulto. 
arrived  safe  and  in  time  to  be  sent  forward  by  the  Ship  Raikes 
comanded  by  Capt  Forrest — I  am  much  obliged  to  Your  Elxcellency 
for  expiditing  those  papers  so  quickly  and  I  deem  them  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  protection  of  this  years  importation. — 

The  Schooner  named  the  Success  commanded  by  Peter  Tulloch 
arrived  here  from  New  Providence  on  the  10th  Inst,  with  a  few 
goods  for  the  Indian  Trade;  but  the  principal  purpose  for  which 
she  was  Sent  was  to  deliver  two  Machines  for  pressing  skins, 
which  was  unfortunately  left  behind  by  the  Ship  Raikes  and  which 
occasioned  the  detention  of  that  vessel  so  long  in  this  Port — 

On  the  Passage  of  the  Schooner  to  this  place  She  was  boarded 
by  a  Guarda  Costa  in  the  Employ  of  the  Intendant  of  the  Havannah 
who  siezed  the  Schooner  &  made  prisoners  of  the  Masters  & 
Sailors — Some  irregularities  were  committed  on  the  Cargo  and 
finally  she  was  Carried  into  the  Havannah  where  a  formal  process 
was  commenced — But  as  no  improper  conduct  appeared  on  evi¬ 
dence,  that  could  possibly  justify  condemning  her,  she  was  ac¬ 
quitted  and  permitted  to  proceed  on  Her  voyage  to  this  place — 
Such  interuptions  as  this  is  disagreeable  but  as  the  Intendant 
may  not  have  been  fully  informed  of  the  Privaledges  granted  to 
our  House  by  His  Majesty  I  forbear  taking  further  notice  of  it 
than  barely  to  mention  the  matter  to  you — I  send  you  the  Captains 
protest  in  justification  of  what  I  have  mentioned  and  the  report 
of  the  officers  of  the  Countadouria  and  inform  Your  Excellency 
that  nothing  improper  was  on  board — She  had  at  the  time  of 
seizure  Majr.  White  Lycine  granted  by  your  Excys.  order  I  have 
the  honour  to  be 

Sir 

Your  Excellency’s  Most  Obed  Serv — 

Wm  Panton 

His  Ebccy  Govr.  Mir6 

Wm.  Panton  to  Gov.  Mib6 

Dear  Sir 

Since  writing  to  you  the  18th  instant  I  have  seen  the  late 
order  which  exempts  me  from  the  payment  of  the  duty  for  the 
year  1788 — On  this  occasion  I  can  only  say  that  I  feel  most  grate- 
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fully  to  the  King,  the  Minister  the  Governor  &  People  who  acts 
so  nobly,  so  justly,  and  generously  by  me — 

As  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  send  a  vessel  to  the  Havannah 
for  salt  I  will  be  thankful  to  your  Excellency  to  mention  in  Your 
next  despatches  to  the  Captain  General  recommending  it  to  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  Kings  Salt  to  furnish  the  article  for  the 
Indians,  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  possible — it  being  the  Royal 
intention  to  favour  the  Indians  in  all  other  respects  and  he  would 
no  doubt  do  it  in  this  also,  were  it  an  object  to  be  farther  trouble¬ 
some  to  Majesty  on  the  occasion  I  remain  with  every  sentiment 
of  Esteem  &  regard 

Dr  Sir 
Your  Obliged 
Wm  Panton 
Pensacola  20th  April 
1790 


John  Forbes  to  Francis  Poussetio 

PensTa  30  September  1790 

Francis  Pousset  Esq’r 
Dear  Sir 

By  the  arrival  of  Mr.  A  Frazer  the  other  day  from  the  Chactaw 
Nation  I  am  informed  that  Ballew  has  disposed  of  Your  Negroe 
Wench  Sophy  to  a  Chickesaw  trader  named  William  Carney, 
together  with  a  Negroe  fellow  who  was  suspected  also  not  to 
belong  to  him — The  Negroes  Carney  paid  for  &  he  believes  pretty 
high;  he  likewise  reports  that  Ballew  intended  in  a  short  time  to 
return  privately  to  Natchez  in  order  to  Convey  away  his  family 
which  he  Said  he  had  left  there — this  you  may  know  better  than 
they  whether  there  is  any  probabillity  off,  &  take  the  Necessary 
Steps  to  have  him  Apprehended  if  he  makes  his  Appearance. 

Ridley  who  bought  the  Negroe  from  Your  attorney  at  Natchez, 
it  seems  was  Killed  near  Cumberland  by  the  Indians  who  had  gone 
there  to  make  their  usual  depredations  on  the  planters  &  met  him 
on  his  Journey,  so  he  has  met  with  his  deserts — 

Please  give  my  respects  to  all  our  Friends  &  believe  me  to  be 
Your  Most  Obed’t  Humble  Servant 
John  Forbes 

Mr  Panton  Sailed  the  20th  Ult’o  for  Appalachy  &  I  expect 
him  about  the  15th  of  this  Month — he  wrote  to  the  Chactaws  & 
Chickesaws  concerning  your  Wench  &  the  information  I  now  give 
you  is  in  Consequence  of  one  of  his  Letters 
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John  Fobbes  to  Governob  Mib6ii 

Pensacola  4th  Nov’r  1790 — 

Sir 

I  had  the  Honour  of  addressing  Your  Excellency  last  on  the 
Subject  of  a  lycence  for  the  Brig  Dispatch  or  some  other  vessel 
to  bring  a  load  of  Salt  from  Turks  Island  or  Providence;  and  I 
am  again  forced  to  have  Recourse  to  Your  Excellency  on  a  point 
which  tho’  disagreeable  is  nothwithstanding  necessary. 

Flattered  with  the  Unanimity  &  Sincerity  with  which  this 
House  was  protected  by  the  different  officers  under  the  Crown, 
we  had  trusted  largely  to  the  Planters  upon  the  Rivers  Tombigbie 
&  Tennesaw  in  hopes  of  fomenting  thereby  the  prosperity  of  these 
Rising  Settlements,  by  finding  markets  for  their  Produce,  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  disposed  of,  and  employing  their  Hands 
in  the  seasons  when  they  would  be  totally  idle,  not  doubting  but 
we  should  experience  the  Same  Support  and  facility  in  expeditintr 
the  Cargoes  when  Ready  as  formerly — We  were  however  mistaken 
for  the  Brig  Dispatch  who  went  round  to  Mobille  intending  to 
take  in  a  Load  of  Lumber  &  Com  which  was  due  us  by  the  In¬ 
habitants  will  be  in  all  appearance  be  obliged  to  go  off  emi<‘ 
unless  Your  Excellency  will  give  the  Necessary  permission  to  fill 
her  with  the  produce  of  the  Country,  in  Consequence  of  Captain 
Folck  having  refused  to  give  a  Lycence  without  previous  orders. 

My  prayer  therefore  at  present  is  that  you  would  give  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  Commandant  of  that  place  to  facilitate  the  dispatch  of 
this  &  any  other  vessels  that  go  there,  which  will  add  to  the  many 
favors  which  the  House  already  owes  to  Your  Excellency. 

I  have  the  Honour  to  be 
Sir 

Your  Excellency’s 
Most  Obedient  and 
Humble  Servent 
John  Forbes 

Excellency  Brig’r  Genl.  Estevan  Miro 

11.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Floridas,  les.  1.  na  9. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  OF  DAVID  BRYDIE  MITCHELL 
Edited  by  C.  M.  Destler 

Most  of  the  Mitchell  papers  have  been  lost.  Some  letters 
written  by  George  M.  Troup  to  Governor  Mitchell  were  published 
in  1859  by  Edward  J.  Harden.^  A  few  Mitchell  letters  are  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  The  nine  letters  reproduced  here  probably 
constitute  the  remainder  of  the  available  papers.  After  resting  for 
an  unknown  period  in  the  Library  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
of  Wisconsin,  their  donor  unknown,  they  were  discovered  by  Miss 
Alice  E.  Smith  who  called  the  editor's  attention  to  them.  Their 
importance  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  light  which  they  cast  upon 
state  politics,  Indian  problems,  and  the  attitude  of  Georgia  Con¬ 
gressmen  toward  the  War  of  1812  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Second  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Some  interest  is  aroused,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  distinguished  authors  of  the  first  eight  letters  among 
whom  were  William  H.  Crawford,  two  future  governors  of  Georgia 
and  two  of  Alabama. 

David  Brydie  Mitchell  was  an  important  lieutenant  in  the  state 
party  founded  by  James  Jackson  and  led  successively  by  William 
H.  Crawford  and  George  M.  Troup.  Bom  in  Perthshire,  Scotland, 
October  22,  1766,  he  fell  heir  to  an  uncle’s  estate  in  Georgia. 
After  studying  law  in  Savannah  he  was  elected  Solicitor-General 
of  the  state  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine.  Opposition  to  the  Yazoo 
frauds  while  in  the  legislature  made  his  political  fortune.  After 
being  made  major-general  of  state  militia  he  was  elected  governor 
in  1809.  Mitchell’s  administration  of  four  years  was  distinguished 
by  vigorous  handling  of  the  Indian  problem,  outspoken  support 
of  the  war  against  Great  Britain,  and  personal  participation  in  the 
Amelia  island  affair.  After  an  interval  of  two  years  he  was  again 
elected  governor.  This  office  he  retained  until  1817  when  he  re¬ 
signed  to  undertake  the  difficult  post  of  Agent  to  the  Creek  Indians 
at  the  solicitation  of  President  James  Monroe.  Although  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  negotiating  the  cession  of  several  valuable  tracts  of  land 
to  the  state  he  was  forced  into  permanent  retirement  in  1821  by 
charges  of  smuggling  African  negroes  brought  against  him  by 
his  bitter  political  enemy.  General  John  Clark. 

1.  The  Life  of  George  M.  Troup  (Savannah,  1859),  94-96,  107-8.  116.  158, 
159-60,  170. 
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26th  May  1809 

Dear  Sir 

I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  the  fine  imposed  by  the  court  for 
the  assault  Committee  on  Judge  Tait.2  You  are  now  to  be  in¬ 
formed  that  our  good  and  gracious  Governors  has  remited  it 
intoto — I  flatter  myself  that  this  is  the  finishing  blow,  and  that 
the  old  man  on  the  first  of  November  next  will  be  permited  to 
retire  to  that  peaceful  and  tranquil  solitude,  where  the  fond 
Issabella  uninterupted  may  contemplate  the  good  and  gracious 
qualities  of  her  Jared — Think  not  that  I  intend  to  cast  a  slur  on 
conjugal  affection,  no,  it  is  a  disposition  which  I  hold  in  the  highest 
respect,  and  those  who  possess  it  my  esteem;  and  I  would  by  no 
means  wish  to  interrupt  the  sweet  solace  of  a  fond  couple  with 
the  bustle  of  a  public  life — I  have  not  been  informed  of  a  single 
application  being  made  to  him,  but  what  he  has  remited  the 
sentence  of  the  court,  therefore  I  must  consider  him  better  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  softer  passions  than  to  execute 
the  stem  sentence  of  justice — 

I  was  in  conversation  with  Adams*  the  other  day  and  he  gave 
me  the  most  positive  assurance  that  he  would  support  you — T 
believe  that  he  is  sincere  at  this  time,  but  he  is  so  apt  to  fly  off 
at  a  tangent  that  it  is  hard  to  calculate  for  variation  and  lee  way — 
I  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  make  an  accurate  and  sure  calculation 
and  that  if  it  is  found  that  you  cannot  succeed,  that  you  will  turn 
your  attention  to  some  other  person  (if  such  can  be  found)  who 
can  effect  so  desiriable  an  object — I  find  that  Park  and  his  gang 
are  in  favor  of  Earley,^  but  if  he  is  not  a  candidate  will  support 
Jared — I  understand  that  Judge  Earley  will  not  be  a  candidate 
except  it  should  meet  with  the  perfect  approbation  of  you  and 
your  friends,  but  will  support  you  with  his  whole  interest.  If 
there  is  the  smallest  doubt  of  your  success  and  it  should  be 
thought  that  Earley  would  be  more  certain,  I  am  persuaded  that 
you  would  not  hesitate  to  give  way;  should  it  be  doubtful  whether 
either  can  succeed  will  it  not  be  proper  for  both  of  you  to  offer? 

2.  Charles  Tait,  Superior  Court  Judge  of  the  Western  Circuit.  He  had  become 
the  object  of  the  hatred  of  General  John  Clark,  leader  of  the  up-country, 
antl-Jackson  faction,  when  elected  to  this  oflBce  with  the  support  of  William 
H.  Crawford  in  1808.  Crawford’s  defence  of  Tait  against  Clark’s  charges 
in  the  legrislature  in  1806  led  to  the  famous  duel  between  Clark  and  Crawford 
early  in  1807.  In  the  subsequent  summer  Clark  met  the  one-legged  jurist  in 
Middledgerille  and  thrashed  him  with  a  horsewhip.  For  this  Clark  was 
fined  $2,000  and  required  to  give  security  for  good  conduct  for  five  years 
by  Judge  Peter  Early. 

3.  Jared  Irwin,  a  Clark  partisan. 

4.  Possibly  General  David  Adams  of  Hancock  county.  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  general  assembly  in  1822. 

5.  Peter  Early,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  the  Ocmulgce  Circuit ; 
Governor  of  Georgia  from  1818  to  1815. 
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Surely  both  of  your  interests  are  greater  than  Irwins,  and  was 
there  not  a  majority  for  any  one  candidate  the  first  balloting,  one 
of  you  could  withdraw,  and  fling  his  interest  into  the  scale  of  the 
other,  think  of  those  things  and  write  me  by  Anderson  Aber¬ 
crombie,  you  cannot  doubt  my  friendship  &  therefore  can  have 
no  suspicion  of  my  wishing  any  person  success  in  preference  to 
yourself,  but  my  anxiety  is  great  that  the  Executive  department 
of  government  should  be  filled  with  a  person  calculated  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  of  it.  By  the  direction  of  Leonard  Abercrombie 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Wall  his  intention  of  declining  to  act  as  deputy 
marshal,  and  his  wish  that  Anderson  Abercrombie  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  his  place.  I  will  take  it  as  a  particular  favor  if  you. 
Judge  Stephens,®,  Mr.  Bullock’  and  Mr.  Harris*  will  use  your 
exertions  to  procure  the  appointment  for  him — ^he  is  a  young  man 
whose  attention  to  business  and  integrity  will  give  general  satis¬ 
faction — 

Please  to  send  up  the  letters  from  Mr.  Stiles*  by  Anderson, 
and  let  me  know  whether  you  intend  for  me  to  take  No.  145  in 
13  Bald’o  at  $500 — I  am  by  no  means  anxious  to  purchase  it, 
and  if  any  trade  which  you  can  make  will  suit  you  better  should 
be  glad  for  you  to  dispose  of  [it]  another  way — 

By  the  last  mail  we  have  an  acct.  of  [the]  arrival  of  a  French 
ship  at  Boston  with  dispatches  for  our  government,  and  the  news 
that  the  Milan  decrees  are  recinded — Inform  me  of  all  domestic 
&  foreign  news — Make  Mr.  Harris  promise  to  be  at  Milledgeville 
at  the  commencement  of  the  legislature.  I  think  he  has  remained 
in  a  private  station  long  enough  let  him  Come  up  and  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  crackers,  they  will  be  so  pleased  with  him  that 
they  will  solicit  his  acceptance  of  some  public  appointment,  and 
his  accommodating  disposition  will  not  let  him  refuse  the  accept¬ 
ance — by  those  means  we  shall  obtain  the  service  of  a  man  who 
will  do  honor  to  any  appointment — present  my  respects  to  Mrs. 
Mitchell  I  am  with  highest  esteem  yours 

B  HalPi 

Addressed:  Genl.  David  B  Mitchell  Savannah  Attention  of  Mr. 
Abercrombie 


6.  Judge  William  Stephena  of  Savannah,  under  whom  Mitchell  had  studied  law. 

7.  Possibly  William  Bellinger  Bulloch  of  Savannah,  later  interim  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Georgia,  April  8  to  August  2,  181S. 

8.  Hon.  Charles  Harris  of  Savannah,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  member  of 
the  Crawford  party. 

9.  Samuel  Stiles  of  Bryan  county? 

10.  Baldwin  county. 

11.  Bolling  Hall  of  Hancock  county.  Congressman  1811-17. 
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_  _  Washington.  Feb^  20tl>  1812 

Dear  Gov' 

By  this  day’s  mail  I  have  sent  you  the  Penal  Code  of  Pen- 
sylvania,  containing  the  Rules  &  Regulations  of  the  Penitentiary 
of  that  State — I  thought  I  could  not  better  comply  with  a  part  of 
your  request  on  this  Subject  than  procure  the  Pensylvanian 
System  which  as  it  is  believed  has  succeed  [ed]  better  than  any 
yet  tried  in  the  U.  S. — Through  D',  Lieb^^  I  got  the  pamphlet  and 
have  had  it  bound  with  a  number  of  blanc  leaves  and  hope  it  will 
be  of  use  to  our  State,  if  the  Legislature  should  think  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  prosecute  this  business  to  effect — 

There  is  no  official  news  of  a  late  date  very  interesting,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Water.  The  Constitution  Frigate  is  daily 
expected — By  her  important  dispaches  are  expected  from  Mr. 
Barlow.i*  As  to  England  our  course  sis  to  her  is  to  be  decided 
it  seems  by  the  Return  of  the  Hornet  Sloop  of  War — Thus  our 
measures  here  are  made  to  Land  on  contingency — If  the  0[rders] 
in  C[ouncil]  are  not  repealed  War  ought  and  I  hope  will  be  de¬ 
clared  before  the  Adjournment  of  the  present  Session — Congress 
having  voted  what  troops  it  judged  necessary,  is  now  engaged  on 
the  Ways  &  Means  of  supporting  a  Wsir  if  we  should  be  compeled 
to  resist  to  that  last  means  to  enforce  Respect  for  our  Rights  & 
our  Character — Before  this  reaches  you  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  together  with  the  Secretaries  Budget  will  have,  no  doubt, 
been  seen  &  read  with  Interest  by  you — You  will  see  that  the 
Committee  of  Ways  &  Means  agree  with  the  Seer,  generally  as  to 
the  objects  of  Taxation — The  Report  is  made  the  order  of  the  day 
for  Monday  next — It  is  said  that  the  Budget  has  sickened  many 
of  our  ranting  Republicans — that  there  is  much  staggering  in  our 
Ranks. — It  is  confidently  asserted  by  some  that  War  could  not 
now  be  carried — The  Vote  on  the  Resolutions  for  taxes  will  de¬ 
termine  it — He  must  have  been  either  a  fool  or  a  Rascal  who 
voted  for  for  the  Troops  and  the  Resolutions  of  the  Foreign  R.  C.i< 
who  will  not  now  vote  for  the  money  &  the  means  of  raising  it 
necessary  to  raise  the  Army  &  support  the  War  should  we  have 
one — (The  taxes  will  be  made  dependent  on  War) — The  Georgia 
delegation  will  vote  for  the  taxes.  Their  opinions  on  this  subject 
were  settled  before  they  voted  for  the  Army — War,  Army  &  Taxes 
are  inseparably  connected — But  how  will  our  people  relish 

12.  Michael  Leib,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  anti-administration  spokes¬ 
man  of  William  Duane’s  Aurora. 

IS.  Joel  Barlow,  poet,  U.  S.  Minister  to  France,  1811-12,  under  instructions  to 
secure  official  confirmation  of  the  supposed  relaxation  of  French  restrictions 
upon  American  neutral  trade. 

14.  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  C/.  Hen^  Adams.  History  of  the  United 
States  of  America  during  the  Administration  of  James  Madison  (New  York, 
1980),  VI,  183-87. 
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Stamps[?]  Ixcises[?]  &  Direct  Taxes?  They  have  uniformly 
demanded  Vigor  in  the  government. 

They  must  see  the  necessity  of  Internal  Taxes  in  case  of  War — 
and  I  hope  &  believe  will  chearfully  meet  the[m]  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  from  time  to  time — I  expect  to  stay  here 
till  the  end  of  May,  that  is,  I  fear  it  will  be  necessary  so  to  do — 
The  Hornet  is  not  expected  till  some  time  in  April — With  senti¬ 
ments  of  high  regard  I  am  dear  Gov^, 

Your  fr<>.  &  h>.  Serv*. 

C.  Tait» 


Bryan  County  IGth  October  1812 

Dear  Governor — 

Your  favour  of  22n<*  Ult  never  came  to  hand  untill  Wednesday 
last  in  consequence  of  no  Mail  stoping  in  this  County.  I  was  in 
Sav*>.  a  few  days  past  when  I  was  truly  happy  to  be  informed  by 
Mr.  Bulloch  that  you  were  then  on  the  recovery.  Your  letter  to 
him  being  of  much  latter  date,  I  am  hopefull  ere  this  you  are  about 
&  nearly  recovered  your  usual  health.  I  was  apprehensive  your 
Southern  trip  would  lay  you  up.  having  very  bad  weather  during 
the  time  I  was  making  the  late  draft  it  put  me  down  with  the 
fever,  I  am  not  but  barely  on  the  recovery,  say  on  my  feet,  it 
has  been  more  sickly  here  than  I  ever  new  it  both  this,  &  the  other 
side  of  ConuchieiB  so  many  were  down  only  32  attended  the 
election.  We  have  had  five  deaths  exclusive  of  children  since 
July.  Thomas  Savage  of  the  number  who  was  buried  on  Monday 
last.  Mrs.  Pray  has  been  unwell  ever  since  you  were  here  she  has 
never  recovered  the  spell  she  had  in  July.  I  am  however  hopefull 
a  trip  in  the  up  Country  will  reinstate  her  even  at  this  late  hour. 
I  shall  take  her  on  with  me  to  Milledgeville  and  after  remaining 
a  time  their  she  will  proceed  to  Wilkes  to  wait  for  me  after  we 
adjourn.  I  am  not  anxious  as  to  a  command.  I  thought  by  my 
takeing  the  first  six  months  it  would  be  through  the  winter  Season, 
&  relieve  me  from  being  called  on  in  the  spring  &  prevent  me 
from  going  in  the  up  Country  the  next  Summer.  I  thought  as 
nothing  but  Military  Matters  prevented  us  from  going  up  the  last 
Summer  I  considered  it  gave  me  a  claim  not  to  be  continued  a 
second.  My  constitution  cannot  stand  this  climate  in  Summer, 
and  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  suppose  I  can  stand  it  to 
be  in  anyway  usefull.  those  considerations  induced  me  to  wish  to 
take  my  first  bout,  &  to  leave  younger  hands  than  myself  for 
the  Summer — 


16.  Judae  Charles  Tail,  now  U.  S.  Senator. 
16.  Canoochee  River, 
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I  have  not  said  a  word  to  General  McIntosh^*'  since  I  saw  the 
late  General  Orders  whither  he  takes  me  or  not  I  shall  be  Silent. 

I  do  sincerely  hope  the  Legislature  will  make  such  arrangements 
as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  field  officers  to  instruct  the  Men  in 
dicipline  if  it  is  ever  to  be  necessrjry,  it  certainly  is  at  this  time, 
as  to  diciplining  men  by  being  out  part  one  day  is  out  of  the 
question,  if  the  Legislature  would  make  provision  and  have  them 
out  once  a  Month  for  three  days  at  a  time  we  might  improve  them, 
A  let  this  be  continued  during  the  war,  or  untill  the  Field  officers 
considered  them  so  far  improved  as  to  reduce  the  time  from  3 
to  2  or  even  1  day.  Were  I  to  go  in  to  action  I  would  prefer  taking 
my  chance  with  one  hundred  well  disciplined  men  than  twice  the 
number  as  raw  as  they  now  are  A  officers  gene[ra]lly  not  much 
better.  Your  communication  to  the  Legislature  no  doubt  will  have 
its  weight  on  this  Subject,  as  well  as  others. 

It  will  be  unecessary  for  me  to  ask  any  more  Money  from  you 
on  the  Score  of  the  Guards  as  what  we  have  will  answer  untill  I 
may  See  you.  having  found  it  so  difficult  to  get  men  to  supply  even 
at  26  c  p'.  ration  I  have  not  been  able  to  continue  the  Guards 
steady  on  duty  this  has  helped  the  fund  out.  As  we  undoubtedly 
are  materially  expossed  in  this  A  McIntosh  County,  Liberty  not  so 
much  from  the  numbers  in  Sunbury,  tho  ere  long  they  will  be 
much  less  as  the  planters  will  have  it,  I  hope  ere  long  some 
perm[an]ent  arrangements  will  be  made  for  our  security. 

From  the  last  accounts  we  have  from  Newnan^s  I  am  fearfull 
he  will  be  in  a  critical  Situation  unless  he  receives  a  reinforcement 
in  time.  I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  those  Indians  ought 
to  be  Silenced — Be  pleased  to  present  my  best  respects  to  Mr*. 
Mitchell,  and  believe  me  Dear  Governor  Yr  friend  very  Sincerely 

J”®.  Prayi* 

Addressed:  His  Excellency  David  B.  Mitchell  Milledgeville  Georgia 
Mail 

Washington  16tl>  April  1816 
House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Sir 

Your  favor  of  the  25ti>  ult  was  this  morning  received  A  read 
with  interest.  The  present  Session  of  Congress  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  the  result  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  National 

17.  General  John  McIntoahT  The  well-known  Creek,  General  William  McIntosh, 
received  hii  Brigadierahip  in  recoanition  of  services  to  the  United  States 
during  the  War  of  1S12. 

18.  General  Daniel  Newnan. 

19.  Colonel  John  Pray,  a  veteran  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
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Legislature  is  before  you  in  the  newspapers,  much  more  in  detail 
than  I  have  time  to  write. 

The  views  contained  in  your  letter  generally  correspond  with 
my  own.  But  my  own  opinion  has  long  since  been  settled  that 
Congress  have  a  right  to  establish  a  national  bank  Constitutionally. 
And  whether  they  have  the  right  or  not,  they  have  exercised  it, 
&  before  the  reception  of  this  letter  you  will  probably  have  seen 
the  Law.  The  effect  of  this  measure  remains  to  be  tested,  that  it 
may  be  productive  of  the  benefit  to  the  Country  anticipated  by 
some  of  its  advocates  (at  least)  is  my  ardent  wish. 

This  measure  in  concert  with  others  which  will  be  resorted  to 
by  the  Government — with  a  view  to  coerce  the  banks  generally 
to  resume  specie  payments:  will  no  doubt  in  many  cases  produce 
embarrassment  and  I  fear  real  injury  to  many  of  the  Citizens  of 
the  U.  S.  Since  the  banks  hav[e]  [c]  eased  to  pay  specie,  they 
have  thrown  upon  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  170  millions  of  bank 
paper,  of  one  sort,  or  other  (a  great  portion  of  it,  coming  from 
banks  which  have  not  a  dollar  of  Specie  in  their  vaults)  The 
quality  &  quantity  of  this  paper  has  caused  it  greatly  to  de¬ 
preciate — and  in  direct  proportion  has  produce  &  propperty  ap¬ 
preciated — Now  it  is  certain  that  all  solvent  banks  with  a  view  to 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments — will  curtail  their  discounts, 
and  call  in  their  paper  as  fast  as  possible — and  thus  while  the 
quality  or  value  of  our  currency  is  improved — The  quantity  will 
be  rapidly  reduced.  And  persons  who  have  contracted  debts  &c 
with  a  view  to  the  continuance  of  the  present  high  prices  of 
propperty  &  produce  continuing — will  be  materially  injured.  But 
my  own  opinion  is  this  a  necessary  evil.  Civil  government  at  best, 
is  a  necessary  evil,  growing  out  of  the  depravity  of  man.  And 
every  intelligent  and  virtuous  man — will  prefer  bearing  temporary 
present  difficulty,  in  preference  to  fixing  upon  himself  &  others 
prolonged  [and]  certain  missery. 

My  attention  to  business  urges  me  to  close  and  I  fear  this 
scrall  is  unintelligible,  being  written  while  discussion  is  going  on. 

With  the  highest  respect 
I  am  yr  obt.  Servt. 

Wilson  Lumpkin 

Hon  D.  B.  Mitchell 

Addressed:  D.  B.  Mitchell  Governor  of  Georgia  Milledgeville  mail 

Free 

Wilson  Lumpkin 
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Mallory  [sville?]  3^  June  1817 

Dear  Sir 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  by  the  last  mail  your  letter  of 
the  25ti>  ult;  and  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  aid  Major 
Vandeventer  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  the 
Alabama  Territory.  Apprised  that  the  President  would  select  the 
person  most  agreable  to  me,  I  recommended  some  weeks  since,  a 
gentleman  who  resides  in  the  county  of  Madison.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  the  selection  of  a  citizen  of  that  country,  well  qualified 
and  highly  respected,  might  tend  to  repress  those  unpleasant 
feelings  which  are  sometimes  manifested  by  the  people  of  the 
Territories  in  consequence  of  their  having  no  agency  in  the  choice 
of  their  rulers. 

I  have  long  hesitated  whether  or  not  I  should  accept  the 
appointment^))  tendered  to  me,  or  indeed  any  appointment  at 
present;  (for  I  believe,  to  have  my  choice  among  those  within  the 
gift  of  the  Executive,  it  would  be  necessary  only  to  make  that 
choice  known)  but  the  prospect  of  providing  much  more  amply  for 
my  family  in  that  country  than  in  this,  will  probably  carry  me 
thither.  I  shall  be  at  the  Agency  on  the  17^  18t*>  or  19th  of  the 
present  month,  and  am  very  desirous  to  meet  you  there.  The 
object  of  my  present  tour  is  to  see  the  country,  and  then  determine 
my  future  plans.  I  expect  to  be  at  Bolling  Halls  on  the  16th, 
though  it  may  be  the  17th.  if  you  are  in  the  neighborhood  I  shall 
hunt  you  up. 

Yours  truly 

Wm  W  Bibbzi 

Addressed:  D.  B.  Mitchell  Esqr  Mount  Nebo  near  Milledgeville 

“17” 

W.  W.  Bibb 
3d  June  1817 


Dublin  Laurens  C° 

Sept  26th  1817 

My  Dear  Sir 

I  observe  in  the  paper  received  last  eveng  that  you  offer  for 
Sale  your  Plantation  near  Milledgville — do  me  the  favor  to  com¬ 
municate  as  early  as  possible  the  Terms  on  which  you  propose 
selling — although  constantly  on  the  lookout  I  have  not  been  able 

20.  Governor  of  Alabama  Territory. 

21.  William  Wyatt  Bibb  had  filled  the  unexpired  term  of  Wm.  H.  Crawford  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate  but  resigned  before  ita  expiration  when  public  indignation 
over  the  enactment  of  the  recent  compensation  law  led  the  Georgia  legis¬ 
lature  to  elect  George  M.  Troup  as  his  successor.  Bibb  accepted  the  appoint¬ 
ment  and  moved  to  St.  Stephens. 
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to  procure  a  suitable  place  for  any  thing  like  a  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  &  on  the  Tartar  plan  to  which  I  have  necessarily  had  re¬ 
course — ^my  negroe  property  is  become  almost  useless — recently 
the  establishment  of  Genl  Clark  on  the  Ochmulgee  has  presented 
1  000  acres  prime  cane  brake,  high,  150  cleared  1400  acres  good 
pine  land  with  improvements  he  offers  for  6  000  Dollars — I  send 
an  agent  in  a  day  or  two  to  examine  it  &  report.  Your  situation 
is  preferred  because  it  will  give  us  access  to  schools — do  me  the 
favor  to  state  your  lowest  &  most  liberal  terms  as  well  as  your 
ideas  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  for  Cotton  the  elevation 
of  the  banks  &  the  quantity  of  safe  land  remaining  to  be  cleared — 
it  is  indispensable  that  I  settle  that  part  of  my  negroe  property 
not  already  provided  with  land  before  I  leave  the  State  &  hence 
I  solicit  if  convenient  a  speedy  answer — 

With  great  respect  &  consign 

Yr  friend 
G  M  Troup2* 

Addressed:  Genl  D.  B.  Mitchell  Milledgville  or  Creek  Agency 
The  P.  M.  of  Milledgrville  will  oblige  G  M  Troup  by  forwarding 
this  to  Genl  M  wherever  he  may  be. 


Washington  22<i  Oct.  1818 

Dear  Sir 

Your  friendly  letter  of  the  8ti>  inst  has  been  rec<>. 

I  am  too  much  pressed  for  time  to  enter  into  a  consideration 
of  all  the  points  presented  in  it. 

Your  views  in  relation  to  State  affairs  is  perfectly  coincident 
with  my  own.  One  of  the  Gentlemen  to  whom  you  alluded  must 
I  think  be  governor.  If  Col®.  Ward  28  should  not  receive  the  office 
of  Senator,  cannot  he  be  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  Mr.  Forsythes24  translation  to  the  Senate.  I  think  for  many 
reasons  that  the  other  gentleman  to  whom  you  allude,  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  the  candidate  for  the  government. 

I  presume  you  will  have  it  in  your  power  to  give  some  di¬ 
rection  to  these  measures. 

I  should  be  extremely  glad  to  see  you  here  this  winter. 

Judge  Stephens28  has  resigned,  &  Col®  Charliton28  wishes  the 


22.  Georse  H.  Troup,  U.  S.  Senator  since  November  18,  1816. 

28.  William  Ward  of  Midway,  Liberty  county  T 

24.  John  Forsyth  had  just  been  elevated  from  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  U.  S.  ^nate  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Georse  H.  Troup  who  had 
reaiKned  on  account  of  his  wife’s  illness. 

26.  Above,  note  6. 

26.  Thomas  U.  P.  Charlton  of  Savannah,  one  of  James  Jackson's  old  Ucis- 
tenants.  distintruished  for  leKal  IcaminB.  and  an  active  member  of  the 
Crawford-Troup  faction. 
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office.  Will  he  be  acceptable  to  the  community?  I  feel  every  dis¬ 
position  to  serve  him  if  it  can  be  done  without  violating  the  public 
feelings.  Some  of  those  unfriendly  to  him  insist,  that  the  com¬ 
munity  will  be  shocked  at  the  appointment. 

Give  me  your  ideas  upon  this  question  without  reserve. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
your  most  obt  servt. 

Wm  H  Crawford 

Majr.  Gen'  David  B.  Mitchell 

Addressed:  Genl.  David  B.  Mitchell  Milledgeville  or  the  Creek 
Agency 

Treasury  Dept. 

W™  H  Crawford 


Land  Office 

St  Stephens  Ala  Aug  14t>>  1819 
Sir 

Your  letter  of  23«>  ult  received  a  few  days  ago  respecting  the 
Indian  reserved  tracts,  with  a  list  of  those  tracts.  This  is  the  first 
regular  information  I  have  had  of  the  location  of  the  claims  of 
the  friendly  Creeks  under  the  treaty  of  Ft.  Jackson.  The  boundary 
line  East  dividing  this  land  District  &  that  of  Catawba  is  the 
Eastern  limit  of  the  4ti>  Range  East.  Sales  took  place  in  April 
last  when  the  following  tracts  were  sold  which  appear  noted  in 
your  letter  as  reserved. 

S  E  qr  Sec  29  T  6  R  4 — sold  to  Jared  Grace 

N  E  ”  ”  32  ”  ”  same 

frac  Sec  8  ”  ”  B  Goyle  [Gayle?] 

Wt  frac  Sec  18  ”  ”  Wm  Crawford 

Et  frac  Sec  17  ”  ”  J  E  Grace 

SE.frac  Sec  18  ”  ”  John  Harwood 

So  half  Sec  5  ”  ”  Mattw.  Goyle  [Gayle?] 

At  the  time  of  offering  this  township  for  sale  I  made  known 
that  it  was  reported  that  several  Indian  reserves  were  situated 
within  the  Township,  but  that  having  no  official  notice  of  the  fact 
I  had  no  authority  to  defer  the  sale  nor  had  I  such  information  as 
to  designate  the  parts  of  the  township  in  which  the  reserves  were 
supposed  to  be.  The  purchasers  I  presume  are  disposed  to  hold 
if  they  can,  it  rests  with  the  government  to  say  what  is  to  be 
done  with  these  tracts.  As  to  the  other  reserves  within  my  district 
I  shall  of  course  defer  the  sale  of  them  unless  otherwise  ordered 
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by  the  head  of  my  department.  Perhaps  as  to  the  tract  sold  the 
Indian  claimants  might  be  disposed  to  receive  a  part  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  money  of  the  same  lands,  &  so  amicably  release  their  claims. 
I  am  very  respectfully 

Your  most  obt 
Israel  Pickens27 
Register  L.  O.  Et  of 
Pearl  River 

David  6.  Mitchell  Esq. 

Addressed:  David  B.  Mitchell  Esq  Creek  Agency 


Creek  Agency 
10  Febry.  1820 

Sir: 

My  absence  from  the  agency  on  official  duty  prevented  the 
receipt  of  your  Letter  of  the  29ti>  Decern',  last  until  within  a  few 
days  past. 

When  I  first  undertook  the  agency  of  the  Creek  Indians  I 
was  anxious  to  have  a  school  established  in  the  nation  for  the 
education  of  their  youth,  and,  I  ultimately  prevailed  with  several 
of  the  head  men  in  opposition  to  strong  prejudices  to  aid  my  efforts 
in  gaining  that  object.  I  communicated  with  the  Government  on 
the  subject  and  nothing  has  prevented  the  progress  of  the 
measure — but  the  want  of  a  permanent  fund.  My  desire  to  see 
the  young  people  educated  arose  from  a  conviction  that,  to  change 
their  state  from  the  savage  to  civilized  life  their  minds  must  be 
enlightened  by  education;  with  which,  and  the  change  which  has 
recently  been  effected  in  their  Laws,  I  have  strong  hopes  that  at 
least  a  partial  Civilization  may  be  effected. 

I  shall  communicate  your  letter28  to  the  Government,  and  any 
assistance  I  can  render,  computable  with  the  instructions  I  may 
rec®.  you  may  rest  assured  of. 

I  am  very  respectfully 
Your  most  obt  servt. 

D.  B.  Mitchell 

Endorsed:  Autograph  letter  to  Revd  Jesse  Mercer  Secy  board 
Missions  10  February  1820 

27.  Former  ConKressman  from  North  Carolina.  1811-17,  and  later  third 
Governor  of  Aiabama,  1821-25. 

28.  Referring,  no  doubt,  to  the  desire  of  the  Baptist  Associations  of  Georgia  to 
establish  a  school  among  the  Creek  Indians  and  evangelize  them.  Jesse  H. 
Campbell,  Georgia  Baptiste  (Richmond,  1847),  196;  C.  D.  Malley,  Memoirs 
of  Jesse  Mercer  (New  York,  1844),  191. 
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CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 
Obituary 

Died  at  Brig^ade  Hospital,  of  Ripley’s  Division,  on  29th  ult. 
Jabies  C.  Stuart,  a  member  of  the  Greene  County  Volunteers  of 
Typhoid  Fever  aged  nearly  26  years. 

The  deceased  was  a  person  of  quiet,  unobtrusive  manners. 
Kindness  was  a  quality  of  his  nature,  which  rendered  him  a 
recipient  of  the  good  wishes  of  all  his  comrades  in  arms.  For  the 
short  time  he  had  been  in  the  army,  though  possessing  a  frail 
constitution  he  gave  evidences  of  that  moral  courage  which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  true  soldier,  being  always  prompt  to  discharge  the 
required  duties  when  his  health  would  permit. 

It  was  not  his  lot  to  fall  fighting  the  enemy  but  this  made  him 
none  the  less  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  Southern  Independence. 

He  was  resigned  to  death,  and  it  is  hoped  is  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  home  where  all  is  peace. 

A  Friend 

Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel  (Augusta),  August  12,  1862. 
Obituary 

It  has  been  said  the  best  blood  must  be  offered  in  sacrifice  and 
so  it  has  been  in  our  struggle  for  independence.  At  the  call  of  his 
country  the  subject  of  this  notice,  Lieut.  A.  H.  Campbell,  of 
Paulding  county,  Ga.,  readily  responded  to  the  call,  and  went  forth 
with  her  brave  sons  to  defend  her  soil  from  the  invading  foe.  And 
nobly  did  he  do  his  duty,  as  his  superior  officers  testified.  Naturally 
noble,  generous  and  kind,  and  having  these  qualities  embellished 
by  religion,  he  endeared  himself  to  all  who  knew  him,  at  home 
or  in  camp.  When  his  Regiment  was  called  in  action  in  the  late 
battle  near  Richmond,  his  feeble  health  would  have  honorably 
released  him.  But,  with  a  self-sacrificeing  devotion  to  his  country, 
the  Captain  being  absent,  he  went  out  in  command  of  his  company. 
In  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  on  Tuesday,  the  last  of  July  as  the 
Regiment  was  making  a  charge,  just  as  he  was  waving  his  sword, 
urging  his  men  forward,  he  received  a  mortal  found,  which 
terminated  his  life  in  a  few  hours.  He  bore  his  suffering  with 
Christian  fortitude,  and  told  the  surgeon  it  was  useless  to  try  to 
do  anything  for  him,  as  he  knew  he  was  dying.  But  he  left  his 
numerous  friends  the  comforting  assurance  that  he  was  not  afraid 
to  die,  he  had  a  hope  beyond  the  grave.  Among  the  many  who 
have  fallen  in  this  struggle,  none  will  be  more  deeply  regreted 
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in  the  conununity  where  he  was  known.  He  leaves  a  wife  and 
three  children,  and  an  aged  father  and  mother,  to  mourn  his  loss. 
Although  he  died  far  from  home  and  friends,  there  is  a  friend 
who  is  nearer  than  a  brother,  that,  doubtless,  was  with  him  to 
whisper  words  of  peace.  He  fell  in  the  prime  of  life,  aged  only 
31  years;  but  his  work  is  done.  Peace  to  his  ashes.  His  memory 
will  ever  be  fresh  with  those  of  us  who  knew  him  but  to  love  him. 

A  Friend 

Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel  (Augusta),  August  26,  1862. 

Obituary 

The  sunsetting  is  most  lovely — flowers  fading  send  out  their 
richest  perfume — and  Nature  robes  herself  most  beautifully  in 
decay.  God  thus  touchingly  bids  us  be  reconciled  to  death  as  the 
entrance  to  a  more  glorious  life.  Johnnie  B.  Coluns  died  at 
Warwick,  Va.,  on  the  27th  of  July,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age. 
He  deserves  the  highest  meed  of  praise  and  the  everlasting 
gratitude  of  his  country.  Having  entered  service  when  South 
Carolina  first  called  for  troops  to  defend  Moultrie  and  besiege 
Sumter,  he  served  his  country  untiringly  and  without  respite  as 
a  member  of  the  1st  Regiment  S.  C.  Volunteers,  from  that  time 
until  his  death.  Naturally  delicate,  he  suffered  much  from  the 
hardships  of  camp  life,  but  with  a  patriot’s  zeal  burning  in  his 
bosom  he  never  gave  up  until  God  called  him  home.  His  memory, 
to  those  who  knew  and  loved  him,  is  like  the  fragrance  of  sweet 
spring  flowers,  .  .  .  ,  lingering  around  the  heart,  awakening  sweet 
emotions  while  it  saddens  long  after  the  flowers  are  faded  and 
dead. 

How  much  of  hope,  of  manliness,  and  worth,  lies  buried  with 
thee.  Oh,  Johnnie/  and  with  what  angruish  did  thy  fond  parents 
and  loving  sisters  lay  thee  down  to  rest,  thinking,  and  remember¬ 
ing,  that  though  thou  hadst  a  soldier’s  heritage  and  filled  a  hero’s 
grave  never  more  would  words  of  kindness,  of  gentleness  and  love, 
eminate  from  thy  closed  lips.  It  seemed  so  hard  to  them  that  you 
should  have  fallen  so  young,  a  victim  to  the  grave.  But,  Mother, 
so  fond  and  despairing,  remember  his  last  words,  “that  he  had  a 
home  on  high,’’  and  his  expressive  farewell  to  one  of  his  fond 
friends,  saying  he  could  never  repay  him,  but  God  would  when 
they  met  in  heaven,  and  let  them  be  as  beacons  to  “light  you  to 
(^.’’  Sisters,  loving  and  kind,  never  grieve  when  Johnnie  has 
left  so  much  of  all  that  is  “sinful  and  .  .  .  grieving  for  peace. 
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eternal  peace”  and  to  his  mess  mates,  all  of  whom  loved  him  as  a 
brother,  “let  the  words  teach  that  Christianity  is  the  brighter 
laurel  of  a  soldier”  and  may  they  strive  to  be  messmates  again  in 
heaven.  Johnnie,  ’tis  so  hard  to  give  the  [stc]  up— but  you  laid 
your  young  life  down  on  the  altar  of  country,  and  if  there  is 
might  in  martyrdom  to  work  miracles,  a  wreath  of  immortelles 
will  spring  from  your  grave — a  never  dying  story  of  your  glory 
and  death. 

Alas!  that  Heaven  decrees  that  the  purest  flowers  shall  be 
soonest  culled. 

Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel  (Augusta),  August  26,  1862. 

Obituaby 

Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  18  inst.,  of  typhoid  fever,  at  the 
Edgmont  House,  Richmond,  Va.,  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age. 
Captain  Henry  S.  Dortic  of  the  48th  Georgia  Regiment. 

Captain  Dortic  was  a  native  of  this  city,  and  here  it  was  he 
grew  up  to  manhood  and  developed  those  high  qualities  of  man¬ 
hood  which  designated  him  so  signally  for  the  proud  post  of  honor 
he  occupied  when  he  was  ordered  to  report  himself  to  that  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  patriotic  soldiers  whose  campfires  are  the  stars. 
He  was  continually  under  Are  in  that  series  of  bloody  and  brilliant 
battles  recently  fought  near  Richmond,  and  invariably  bore  him¬ 
self  with  that  intrepid  gallantry  and  cool  firmness  that  never 
failed  to  inspire  troops  with  ardor  and  older  and  higher  officers 
with  admiration.  Of  his  own  company  he  was  the  idol.  He  was  a 
rigid  disciplinarian,  but  he  wrought  upon  and  through  the  affec¬ 
tions  and  not  the  fears  of  his  men.  In  this  community  he  was 
universally  esteemed  for  the  urbane  and  debonair  address  with 
which  he  conducted  the  daily  business  transactions  of  an  active 
and  useful  life,  and  the  lofty  principles  of  honor  that  guided  his 
intercourse  with  his  fellow  men.  Those  whose  privelege  it  was 
to  know  him  in  the  more  intimate  relationships  of  private  and 
personal  friendship,  cherished  him  for  a  tender  and  sacred  affec¬ 
tion.  Upon  the  altar  of  his  country  he  has  laid  down  his  life;  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  he  has  deposited  the  jewel  of  his 
memory.  When  in  the  progress  of  this  war  our  implacable  foe 
shall  be  required  to  immolate  such  lives  and  preserve  such 
memories,  then  will  you  And  advocates  of  peace  rising  up  from 
every  hearthstone  throughout  that  fanatical  land. 

D. 

Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel  (Augrusta),  Aug^ust  26,  1862. 
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WHO’S  WHO 

D,  C.  Corbitt  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Candler  College, 
Puentes  Grandes,  Havana,  Cuba. 

Chester  McA.  Destler  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  South 
Georgia  Teachers  College. 

Louise  Biles  Hill  who  is  a  resident  of  Tennessee  has  recently 
completed  her  graduate  study  at  Vanderbilt  University. 

“The  Course  of  the  South  to  Secession”  was  the  last  historical 
writing  of  the  late  Professor  Phillips,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Yale  University  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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It’s  a  Far  Cry.  By  Robert  Watson  Winston.  (New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  1937.  Pp.  viii,  381.  Illustrations,  $3.00.) 

Here  is  the  life  story  of  Robert  W.  Winston  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  of  his  three  brothers,  Frank,  and  George,  and  Pat.  That 
North  Carolina  Winston  family,  sired  and  reared  down  in  Bertie 
County,  was  an  unusual  part  of  human  creation.  It  was  wise, 
every  member  of  it — wise  beyond  its  day  and  generation.  And 
that  is  why  all  except  Robert,  the  author,  have  either  passed 
beyond  or  reached  the  threshold  with  a  certain  sense  of  frustration. 
They  would  have  reformed  the  South  and  made  it  more  liberal — 
they  would  have  made  it  forget  the  past  and  all  of  its  heartburns 
and  defeats.  They  would  have  solved  the  race  question  by  giving 
the  negro  equal  rights  with  the  whites.  They  did  not  succeed. 
One  joined  the  Republican  Party  and  then  drifted  back  into  the 
Democratic  fold;  another  left  his  South  and  migrated  to  the  Far 
West  where  he  lived  his  life  and  died  with  the  poignant  feeling 
of  an  exile.  Two  still  remain.  They  all  grew  up  with  a  generation 
of  North  Carolinians  who  cannot  be  duplicated  in  any  other 
Southern  state — with  such  men  as  Page,  Aycock,  Alderman,  Walter 
Clark,  Joe  Daniels,  the  Dukes,  and  so  on. 

Robert,  the  autobiographer,  became  a  lawyer  and  a  judge. 
And  then  when  he  was  in  his  ’stixties  he  decided  to  retire  from 
the  life  he  had  been  leading  and  enter  into  another  world  of 
thought,  leisure,  and  activity.  He  lived  in  Washington  for  a  time, 
and  then  decided  to  become  a  freshman  again  at  his  old  alma 
mater,  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  He  would  find  out  how 
much  the  professors  had  learned  since  he  had  graduated  years 
before.  He  would  also  learn  how  to  be  an  author.  All  these 
things  he  learned  owing  much  he  believes  to  that  abstruse 
philosophy  dealt  out  by  Horace  Williams.  He  began  to  write 
books  and  within  the  past  decade  he  has  written  lives  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  Jefferson  Davis,  and  Robert  E.  Lee — and  now  in  the 
year  1937  comes  this  book. 

Judge  Winston  is  a  realist,  a  liberal,  and  a  reformer;  but  he 
does  not  overwork  himself  and  loose  his  balance  along  any  of 
these  lines.  Probably  not  one  in  a  million  could  do  what  the  Judge 
has  done,  both  in  this  book  and  in  the  life  which  he  portrays  in 
it.  Though  decrying  the  withering  effect  of  the  sentimental  past, 
he  has  filled  his  book  with  that  very  thing — and  however  much 
or  little  it  may  affect  him  (and  undoubtedly  he  would  admit  that 
it  almost  dominates  him  now  in  his  old  age)  it  will  certainly  affect 
the  person  who  reads  this  book.  This  is  a  delightful  work;  it  is 
wise;  it  is  such  that  the  reader  will  likely  approach  its  end  with 
a  feeling  of  dread. 
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Solon  Robinson,  Pioneer  and  Agriculturalist.  Selected  Writings. 
Edited  by  Herbert  Anthony  Kellar,  Director,  McCormick  Historical 
Association,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Volume  II,  1846-1861.  (Indiana 
Historical  Collections,  Volume  XXII.)  (Indianapolis:  Indiana 
Historical  Bureau,  1936.  Pp.  xviii,  556.  Illustrations.) 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Kellar  continues  his  selection  of  the  writings 
of  the  great  agricultural  reformer  Solon  Robinson,  and  edits  Hiem 
with  the  most  scholarly  care  and  detail.  He  has  also  appended  a 
valuable  bibliography  and  a  good  index.  These  writings  deal  with 
a  great  variety  of  subjects  of  an  agricultural  nature  and  concern 
almost  every  part  of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Robinson  was  a  great  traveller  and  a  close  observer.  Being  highly 
inclined  socially,  he  went  his  way  with  a  great  pocket-full  of 
introductions  “to  the  best  people,”  and  he  did  not  fail  to  ply  for 
information  the  friendships  he  easily  formed.  He  gives  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  vivid  account  of  his  trip  down  the  Mississippi  through 
the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana,  and  he  writes  in  an  equally 
charming  and  informative  manner  of  visits  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  After  a  sojum  in  Athens  in  1851  he  wrote,  “I  am  more 
and  more  satished  with  the  institution  of  slavery  as  one  of  the 
best  for  the  negro  race  that  could  be  devised,  but  I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  the  opposition  to  it  will  dissolve  the  Union.  No 
country  was  ever  cursed  with  worse  enemies  than  the  abolitionists.” 
(p.  479).  He  spent  a  day  with  the  venerable  ex-govemor  Gilmer, 
in  Lexington,  referring  to  him  as  an  “intelligent,  social  specimen 
of  southern  hospitality.”  (p.  481).  Mr.  Kellar  spent  ten  years  of 
intelligent  labor  in  collecting  these  writings  of  Robinson’s. 

A  Sporting  Family  of  the  Old  South.  By  Henry  Worcester 
Smith.  (Albany,  N.  Y.:  J.  B.  Lyon  (Company,  1936.  Pp.  xviii,  477.) 

In  1819  John  Stuart  Skinner  founded  the  American  Farmer, 
and  ten  years  later  he  beg^an  the  publication  of  The  American  Turf 
Register;  both  of  these  were  the  first  of  their  kind  to  be  published 
in  the  United  States.  In  1848  he  founded  The  Plough,  the  Loom 
and  the  Anvil.  He  was  a  gentleman  farmer  and  a  sportsman; 
he  saw  in  farming  something  more  than  making  a  living.  His  son 
was  Frederick  Gustavus  Skinner  who  carried  on  the  traditions  of 
his  father.  The  Civil  War  overtook  him  and  ruined  him  financially; 
in  the  Confederate  army  he  fought  valiantly  until  seriously  wound¬ 
ed.  After  the  war  he  spent  much  time  in  Europe  and  more  than 
a  year  in  Egypt.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  interested  in  the 
sports  of  a  gentleman  and  in  all  he  excelled.  He  hunted  bears  in 
the  canebreaks  of  Louisiana,  he  followed  the  fox  in  his  native 
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Maryland,  the  stag  and  the  boar  in  France  and  Egypt.  Of  these 
experiences  he  wrote  in  many  delightful  articles  which  appeared 
in  Turf,  Field  and  Farm  during  the  years  1886  to  1889.  The 
Skinner  family  traditions  continued  to  be  carried  forward  by 
Frederick  Stuart  Greene,  a  grandson  of  John  Stuart  Skinner,  who 
is  now  the  head  of  the  department  of  public  works  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  a  great  grandson  (son  of  Frederick  Stuart 
Greene),  Francis  Thornton  Greene,  foxhunter  and  gentleman  rider. 

With  these  four  generations  this  book  deals,  though  it  is  made 
up  for  the  most  part  of  reprints  of  the  sporting  articles  written 
by  Frederick  Gustavus  Skinner  in  Turf,  Field  and  Farm.  It  helps 
to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  Skinner  family  to  whom  scientific 
farming  and  sportsmanship  in  America  owe  much.  The  author, 
Harry  Worcester  Smith,  though  not  a  trained  historian  or  bi¬ 
ographer,  has  shown  a  zeal  in  the  compilation  of  this  work,  which 
could  come  only  from  a  rich  appreciation  of  the  life  the  Skinners 
led. 


The  Women  of  the  Confederacy.  By  Francis  Butler  Simkins 
and  James  Welch  Patton.  (Richmond:  Garrett  and  Massie,  1936. 
Pp.  xvi,  306.  Illustrations.  |3.00.) 

This  book  gives  an  interesting  and  valuable  (to  say  nothing 
of  authorative)  close-up  view  of  conditions  in  the  South  during 
the  period  of  the  Civil  War.  In  that  fact  is  to  be  seen  its  greatest 
value  and  not  in  its  portrayal  of  the  part  the  women  played  per  ae. 
This  is  so  because  the  women  as  a  mass  acted  little  differently 
from  the  men  under  the  main  circumstances  of  the  times,  and 
there  were  no  great  outstanding  personalities  among  the  women. 
The  first  few  chapters  could  have  been  written  with  little  change  as 
part  of  a  general  history  of  the  Confederacy.  All  of  this  is  not  to 
say,  however,  that  this  book  has  no  logical  place.  Especially  does 
it  justify  itself  with  its  restricted  title  when  it  goes  into  the  part 
women  played  in  hospitals  and  wayside  inns  and  in  maintaining 
the  economy  in  the  home.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  women  (the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unnamed 
and  unknown  women)  in  the  part  they  played  during  the  last  half 
of  the  war  in  bringing  about  a  collapse  of  morale  and  in  the 
growth  of  the  spirit  of  defeatism;  but  the  few  letters  of  the  lowly 
women,  which  have  been  preserved,  show  how  compelling  such 
missiles  must  have  been  in  driving  Confederate  soldiers  back  home 
— ^more  powerful  than  Yankee  bullets. 

This  is  a  scholarly  readable  book  written  from  a  great  many 
sources,  printed  and  unprinted,  by  two  careful  historians. 
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The  Journal  of  a  Boy’s  Trip  on  Horseback  Kept  by  Samuel 
Thome,  18i8.  (New  York:  Privately  printed,  1936.  Pp.  xi,  49. 
Illustrated. ) 

This  little  book  is  delightful  both  on  account  of  its  tasteful 
format  and  its  contents.  It  has  over  a  dozen  contemporary  illus¬ 
trations  of  places  visited  by  the  author  of  the  journal,  and  a  map 
at  the  end  showing  the  route  taken.  Samuel  Thome,  a  grandson 
of  the  author,  edited  the  journal  and  produced  this  book. 

A  thirteen  year  old  boy  in  1848  visited  Charleston  with  his 
father  and  there  was  attracted  by  the  great  number  of  ponies 
he  saw.  He  soon  developed  the  idea  of  riding  one  of  them  back 
to  his  home  in  New  York,  in  company  with  a  friend  a  few  years 
older.  Before  setting  out  “a  pony  back,”  he  took  a  steamer  to 
Savannah  to  see  the  sights.  He  saw  where  Pulaski  was  killed 
“under  a  large  weeping  willow  tree,”  he  saw  the  old  Colonial 
Cemetery  with  many  of  the  tombs  “in  a  dilapidated  state,”  and 
he  also  visited  the  “contemplated  burying  ground”  ( Bonaventurc ' 
with  “but  two  gravestones  in  it.”  He  left  Savannah  by  train  and 
by  using  a  stage  line  for  the  latter  part  of  the  journey,  he  reached 
Augusta  by  midnight.  He  liked  Augusta  better  than  Savannah. 
And  so  on  to  Charleston  by  train.  Then  the  pony  trip  began 
northward,  averaging  about  thirty  miles  a  day,  through  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey  to  New  York.  He  saw  just  those  things  which  would 
attract  a  boy  and  he  wrote  his  journal  in  the  style  and  language 
of  a  thirteen-year-older.  It  was  a  happy  thought  that  led  the 
present-day  Samuel  Thome  to  publish  it. 

The  Newberry  Library.  A  Cheek  List  of  Manuscripts  in  the 
Edward  E.  Ayer  Collection.  Compiled  by  Ruth  Lapham  Butler. 
(Chicago:  The  Newberry  Library,  1937.  Pp.  x,  296.  $5.00.) 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Ayer  years  ago  began  to  indulge  his  interest  in 
the  archaeology  and  ethnology  of  the  American  Indians  by  collect¬ 
ing  material  relating  to  these  subjects.  Though  specializing  in 
manuscripts,  he  did  not  confine  his  activities  entirely  to  this  form 
of  document.  He  secured  also  printed  books  and  pamphlets, 
though  to  no  great  extent.  Later  he  spread  his  interest  in  a  sort 
of  supplementary  way  to  the  Philippines  and  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  The  results  of  his  collection  activties  are  now  in  the 
Newberry  Library,  in  Chicago. 

This  check  list,  gives  brief  information  on  each  item  or  related 
group,  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  its  significance. 
In  this  way  it  gives  to  the  public  for  the  first  time  an  insight  into 
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the  richness  of  this  collection.  Of  special  interest  to  Georj^ians  is 
the  John  Howard  Payne  papers  relating  to  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
consisting  of  almost  3,000  pages,  collected  in  fourteen  volumes. 
There  are  also  Benjamin  Hawkins  items  and  various  other  fugitive 
papers  such  as  Indian  talks,  relating  to  early  Georgia.  This  check 
list  will  be  of  untold  value  to  the  research  student. 

Franciscan  History  of  North  America  [The  Franciscan  Edu¬ 
cational  Conference,  XVIII,  18  (December,  1936)].  (Washington: 
Capuchin  College,  1937.  Pp.  386.) 

This  publication  is  made  up  of  a  dozen  papers,  a  report  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions,  and  an  index.  All  of  these  papers  were 
read  at  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Franciscan  Education¬ 
al  Conference,  in  Santa  Barbara,  California,  and  they  relate  to 
the  far-flung  activities  of  the  Franciscans.  They  show  careful 
research  into  the  documents  and  the  best  secondary  works. 
“Spanish  Franciscans  in  the  Southeast,”  by  Diomede  Pohlkamp, 
O.  F.  M.  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  the  Spanish  occupation  of 
Georgia  from  1566  down  to  the  time  of  the  recession  across  the 
St.  Marys,  more  than  a  century  later. 

Southern  Sketches.  Edited  by  J.  D.  Eggleston.  No.  10,  “Re¬ 
publican  Newspapers  of  South  Carolina.”  By  Robert  H.  Woody. 
(Charlottesville,  Va.:  The  Historical  Publishing  Company,  Inc., 
1936.  Pp.  60.) 

In  this  attractive  little  pamphlet  Professor  Woody  gives  an 
interesting  discussion  of  the  Union  and  Republican  newspapers 
in  South  Carolina  from  the  first  establishment  of  one.  The  New 
South,  in  1862  in  the  Beaufort  area,  through  the  prolific  period 
of  the  latter  ’sixties  and  ’seventies.  Relegating  many  details  to 
footnotes.  Professor  Woody  has  produced  a  lively  and  readable 
account  of  this  little-known  subject. 

Horace  Greeley  and  the  Tribune  in  the  Civil  War.  By  Ralph 
Ray  Fahmey.  (Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa:  The  Torch  Press,  1936.  Pp. 
X,  229.  $2.50.) 

Beginning  with  an  introductory  chapter  entitled  “Seward, 
Weed,  and  Greeley,”  in  which  he  makes  and  breaks  this  trium¬ 
virate,  Professor  Fahmey  enters  into  the  strict  field  of  his  an¬ 
nounced  subject.  In  a  clear  and  an  easy  style  he  writes  with  a 
complete  grasp  of  the  Civil  War  the  story  of  the  part  played  by 
Greeley  and  his  Tribune  in  that  struggle.  It  is  the  story  of  an 
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“erratic,  unreliable  .  .  .  creature  of  sentiment  or  impulse,”  as 
Gideon  Welles  termed  the  Tribune  editor.  Greeley  shifted  his 
position  of  support  or  condemnation  of  Lincoln  so  often  that  it  is 
nothing  short  of  remarkable  how  he  was  able  to  maintain  the 
respect  of  anyone  by  the  end  of  the  war.  He  favored  Lincoln 
for  the  presidency  in  1860;  in  wanting  the  erring  sisters  to  be 
allowed  to  depart  in  peace,  he  opposed  the  President;  soon  he 
swung  in  the  other  direction  so  far  ahead  of  Lincoln  that  he 
wanted  the  traitors  hung  and  he  either  ordered  or  allowed  to  be 
used  in  the  Tribune  the  slogan  “Forward  to  Richmond”  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  movement  that  led  to  the  disastrous  First  Manassas; 
he  bitterly  opposed  Lincoln  in  1862  for  not  emancipating  the 
slaves;  after  Fredericksburg  he  wanted  to  make  peace  and  in  the 
summer  of  1864  he  engaged  in  the  Niagara  Falls  peace  faisco; 
he  opposed  the  re-nomination  of  Lincoln  and  for  a  time  refused 
to  support  him;  and  then  in  1865  he  came  around  to  Lincoln 
again  in  his  agreement  with  the  President’s  reconstruction  pro¬ 
gram.  Professor  Fahrney  has  written  a  scholarly  readable  book. 
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